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LITERATURE. 


THE COSY HOSTELRIE. 
BY ALEX. SMITH. 


This cosy hostelrie a visit craves ; 

Here will I sit awhile, | 
And watch the heavealy sunshine smile 
Upon the village graves. 

Strange is this little room in which I wait, | 
With its old table, rough with rustic names. 
Tis summer now ; instead of blinking flames, | 
Sweet-smelling ferns are hanging o’er the grate. 
With curious eyes I pore } 
U the mantel-piece, with precious wares, | 
Glazed Scripture prints in black lugubrious frames, 

Filled with old Bible lore : 

The whale is casting Jonah on the shore ; 

Pharaoh is drowning in the curly wave ; 

And to Elijah sitting at his cave, 

The itable ravens fly in pairs, 

Celestial food within their horny beaks ; 

On a slim David, with greut pinky cheeks, 

A towered Goliath stares. 

Here will I sit at peace : 

While, piercing through the window's ivy-veil, 

A slip of sunshine smites the amber ale ; 

And as the wreaths of fragrant smoke increase, 

I'll read the letter which came down to-day. 


———=i 


CHESTERTON’S REVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE. 


Prison life was not formerly as it is now. When Col. Chesterton was 
ited governor of Cold Fields—the largest prison in the world, 
numbering within its walls a daily average of 1400 souls—men and wo- 
men, boys and girls, were indiscriminately herded together, without em- 
t or wholesome control ; while smoking, gaming, singing, and 
every of brutalising conversation and demeanour, tended to the 
unlimited advancement of crime and pollution. The governor of that 
day walked about, bearing in his hand a knotted rope, with which he 
could inflict sammary chastisement. Moral inflaences were quite un- 
thought of. The functionaries were all corrupt, the were such 
as could afford to bid the highest price for acting as deputy- 
There was, indeed, no restraint upon the will and wisbes of 
those who had money. From one end of the prison to the other there ex- 
isted a vast illicit commerce at an exorbitant rate of profit. The pocr 
and friendless man, on the other hand, was wretchedly maltreated and 
oppressed. Nor was this all. 

“ Within a short period of the exercise of my new authority (Col. Ches- 
terton relates), private intelligence conveyed to me the startling fact, 
that a well-planued system had long enabled favoured portions of the 
male and female prisoners daily to meet togetber in one of the roofs of 
the building, and I was furnished with a clue to the discovery of the whole 
contrivance, and the exact hour of the rendezvous. This clandestine ar- 
rangement was, consequently, one afternoon suddenly disturbed by my 
unlooked-for presence, supported by a few officials, who dared not dis- 
obey the direction to accompany me. The full extent of this iniquity 
stood thus divulged. The men fled with precipitate haste ; but Mary 
Barry, and a woman named Christmas, were caught in the very act of 
descending from a trap-door, which opened to the roof; and the conster- 
nation occasioned by this discovery became perfectly electric. 

“A close examination of the means adopted to insure this unlawful 
meeting disclosed a very simple solution. The female wards, as I have 
already described, were merely portions of the main building imperfectly 
fenced off from the males’ department. The roof in question ran longi- 
tadinally over both compartments. It was accessible by an iron grating 
on the males’ side, which had once been soldered down, but was now re- 
movable at pleasure ; and, on the other side, by the trap-door I have 
named, which had to be reached by an | on an iron balustrade, and 
then climbing two or three feet up a perpendicalar iron supporter, whence 
the trap-door was easily u . 

“ Here, then, was revealed another infamous source of profit to this im- 

prison staff, of both sexes. It at once threw a light upon a de- 
licate investigation of a few preceding years, wien, in order to cloak a 
monstrous dereliction of duty, and to screen the real delinquents, a story 
was trumped up, which nearly ruined the character of a most respectable 
man, then clerk to the prison.” 

It was no slight task to undertake to reform this state of things, and 
to cleanse such an Augean stable. Col. Chesterton was, however, aided 
in his plans by a prisoner of the name of Thompson or Mozley, who bad 
been an officer in the Indian army. and had reduced himself to beggary 
uy | me and, at length, to the utmost destitution by drink—the result 

. Amid his complicated faults and misfortunes, this person 
still retained many of the refined feelings of a gentleman, and Col. Ches- 
terton made him his confidant. He was also by the appointment 
of a pensioned sergeant as chief turnkey. The relations established be- 
tween the governor and the prisoner Thompson did not, however, escape 
the other prisoners, whose jealousies it naturally excited, and they soon 
found a means of punishing the offending spy. 


“ Many days had ere one evening loud cries were beard to is- 
eue from a room containing some thirty prisoners. I chanced to be in the 
contiguous to the scene of , and hearing cries of distress, 


summoned to my aid a few officers, and rushed to ascertain the cause. 


No sooner was the door than there stood Thompson trembling with 
terror, and dripping with perspiration. Missiles of various kinds had 
been burled at him all parts of the room, and he became in dread of 


losing his life. Preconcert was manifest in this outrage, for each assail- 
‘be reonguised.  The‘coolest efcatery was exhibited 
aggressor ruatery was exhibited 
in the general denial, and the entire clique would fain Rotecaidebne te 
the assurance that Thompson’s excited brain must have conjured up ao 


ant, as he sudden) 
one cou 


scene of violence. 


=. 
“He, however, assured me that he had not slept, and that no sort of 
appreheusions, for they were too well 
it is, I never saw a creature more overpowered by af- 
ight, and he was withdrawn from the room more dead than alive ; nor 
abode 


deception had lurked beneath his 
founded. Certain 

do I think he ever quite recovered his ing his 
mae A qui composure during his after 
The spirit of revenge was not only aroused against his ally, 


but 
the himself, for the reforms that be was introducing 


Anonymous letters, breathing vengeance against him, poured | Ashe bad 


against 
in prison 


obliged to carry loaded pistols in his pockets by day, and he slept with | 
the same weapons beside him at night. He never left the outer gate, or } 
returned to it, without a careful reconnaissance of every person or object 
near it. His position was truly one fraught with labour, care, and peril. 
The same reforming spirit so curtailed the stealthy comforts of the 
incarcerated, or fenced their attainment about with obstacles, that the in- | 
creased irk of t suggested, amongst other remedies, 
besides the destruction of the governor, various plans of escape. It was 





the establishment. | 

“In the conrse of our walk through the wards, he inquired ‘if I had 
ever bad an escape t’ I answered ‘ No,’ but appeared to delight him by 
the information that we had recently frustrated a weil-conceived plot, 
for he seemed eagerly to catch at my words and anxiously asked for the 
particulars. I conducted him to the very yard, showed the track of the 
now concealed water-pipe, and thence took him to various spots, and con- 
fided to him the whole details of the design. He seemed to take a special 
interest in the development of the scheme ; nor bad I the least idea of 
the use to which my exposition was ere long to be convertetl. 

“ On taking his leave, Sir Edward charitably presented me with £5, 
which he begged might be distributed amongst a few poor, but deserving 
prisoners on their discharge. Now, if the reader will take the pains to) 
refer to the interesting novel of ‘Paul Clifford,’ he will there pereeive | 
how the artifices of my impatient flock have been enriched by descrip- 
tion, and adapted to the requirements of fiction,”’ 

* ** * Among the other singularities aseociated with crime, not the 
least peculiar are instances in which people have become enriched by its 
agency. Such instances are exceedingly rare ; but Col. Chesterton re- 
lates two as having come under his cogaisance : 

“A considerable sensation bad been excited in several noble families 
by the discovery that a favourite nurse, named Dora Fenn, was found to 
have been a systematic depredator. She was a stout, dark, handsome 
woman, apparently about thirty five years of age, who had long been es- 
teemed a valued nurse to ladies of distinction in their confinement, or 
when suffering from sickness. Not only bad she been largely trusted, bat 
held in the highest favour ; and happy was that lady deemed to be, who 
could secure the services of Dora Fenn. 

“ A deplorable accident bad prostrated the lady of a noble viscount, 
who was tended during her illness by the incom ble nurse. All had 
progressed favourably, and Fenn, no longer needed, had returned to her 
own home, when her ladysbip’s watch, and a most valuable order, set in 
brilliants, appertaining to his lordship, were missed. Thore losses created 
intense consternation, for the reports of the day computed the value of 
the order at 600 guineas. The case was confided to the scrutiny of Mr. 
Goddard, of the public office, Great Marlborough-street, who subsequent- 
ly became chief of a county constabulary. 

“ He was a man of very superior address, and of marked Seem tow $ 

and in the progress of the case, nothing satisfactory having been elicited, 
he learned that Dora Fenn bad been an inmate of bis lordship's house. 
At the proposition that her abode should be visited, acute distress 
was manifested by the family. She could never be suspected—she was 
too dear and good a creature! Goddard, however, insisted, and, armed 
with the necessary warrant, he repaired to ber house, accompanied by 
his lordship, who benignantly desired to sofien the seeming affront. 
“When Fenn ap , many kind apologies were offered, and the 
sad necessity blandly explained ; but no soouer had the nature of the 
visit transpired, than the countenance of the woman, and her insolent 
refusal to permit a search, convinced Goddard of the soundness of the 
step he had counselled. Proceeding, in spite of oppo-ition, to execute 
bis mission, he discovered the watch and appendages, but the order 
was not to be found. The apprehension of Fenn of course ensued, 
and, after an introductory examination, she was remanded to my cus- 
tody. There, overwhelmed with despair at the exposure of her treachery, 
she was largely visited by members of the aristocracy, who now began 
to account for the mysterious disappearance of various valuabl.s from 
their own residences while the petted nurse was there. 
“A committal to Newgate, trial, conviction, and a sentence to death 
ensued, but still the order, so much prized, was not forthcoming, At 
that period, the execution of the highest penalty of the law was by no 
means unusual, and Dora Fenn’s life was far from safe. In that emer- 
gency, the late Mr. Wontner, then governor of Newgate, exercised a tact 
and judgment which were crowned with success. Summoning Fenn to 
his office, he told her to listen to him, and profit by his advice. Her life, 
he assured her, was in danger, but the restoration of the missing order 
(which she, undoubtedly, had stolen) might save it. He furn’shed ber 
with paper, pen, and ink, and said—‘ Write to whomsoever you please ;— 
your letter shall not be read ; but direct that the order be enclosed to 
me in a parcel forthwith, and we will see if we cannot preserve your 
life.’ These particulars I learned from Mr. Wontner himself, and, more- 
over, the following day the order was in his hands. 

“Dora Fenn was transported for life, and became acquainted with, in 
Australia, and married, a man of enormous wealth, who, as a convict, 
had been assigned to that colony for life. at a time when expatriation 
simply constituted the punishment of transportation. The wealth of 
that individual, acquired by grazing and trading in wool, was re- 
corded in that most interesting document, the tation Com- 
mittee’s Report. The late Sir William Molesworth had presided over 
that inquiry, and had largely been assisted by the late Sir Robert 
Peel and other eminent men. One of the most gifted writers of the 
present day, to whom I lent that report, declared to me, that no ro- 
mance ever excited in his mind a deeper interest than had been 
awakened by the perusal of that report. It is fraught with stirring 
incidents. 

“Here, then, we see that two convicts—the man referred to, and 
Dora Fenn—became enriched through the agency of crime! Rare and 
exceptive cases, doubtless, are these, but not the less remarkable aud 
astounding.” 

Upon one occasion H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland visited Cold Bath 
Fields. There was at that time witbin its walis a somewhat remark- 
able man, who had been incarcerated at the instance of the Duke of 
Cumberland himself; and his royal highness detailed to Col. Chester- 
ton the full particulars of the case, which before he bad merely ga- 
thered from the police reports : 

“ The individual in question was known by the name of Captain Ashe. 
He was a man of high stature, possessed a military —. was well 
educated, and could assume the most winning manners. He was about 
fifty years of age. His daughters, most elegant young women, who vi- 
sited him once during his imprisonment, so sorrowfully described to me 
the fatal errors of bis life. that there was no doubt he had forsaken the 
path of bonour, in which he was gifted to sbine, under the vain hope of 
advancing bis interests by ch and inventive ity. 

“ He owed his imprisonment to the following circo 2 








| thickly in, and although they did not deter him from his fixed purpose, | Cumberland, and so soon as be had completed the MS., he opened a cor- 
| they awakened both anxiety and alarm for his personal safety. He was | reepondence with the duke upon the subject. He informed H.R.H. of 


the contemplated publication, affected to deplore the peverty which im- 
lied him to the task, professed to repudiate any ill-will towards the 
uke, and concluded by offering to suppress the work altogether upon 
condition that H.R.H. should pay £1000. Moreover, he simulated ‘ 
regard for candour and fidelity, and averred that the incidents had all 
been collated from the most authentic sources, and such as the publio 
would not fail to accept as trustworthy. 
“In such an emergency, the Duke of Cumberland displayed consider- 


| after a baffled attempt of this kind that Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer visited able tact and ingenuity. He became aware that he had to deal with a 


scoundrel and a libeller, and he proved more than a match for his wily 
traducer. In his reply, H.R.H. expressed his regret that a measure so 
hostile to his peace should be contemplated, and evinced a desire to ar- 
rest the publication of a work calculated io inflame the public mind 
against him, Still he deemed it only just, before he sacrificed so lar 

a sum as £1,000, that he should have the opportunity to peruse the Me. 
and thus be in a situation to judge how far he might be disposed to go 
to ensure its suppression. 

“ Captain Ashe allowed himself to be caught in the trap thus set for 
him, and with a simplicity scarcely to be looked for in a designing trick- 
ster, forwarded the MS. to the duke. H.R.H. lost no time in perusing it, 
and found it, as he declared to me, a tissue of the most scandalous false- 
hoods and malignant inventions ; and, under proper legal advice, he re- 
solved to retain the libel in his own possession. 

“ When Captain Ashe wrote to demand the restitution of his MS., or 

the immediate payment of the £1,000, he was informed that the duke 
would neither restore the MS. nor pay the money, and that H.R.H. re- 
ferred him to an action of trover, as the sole medium through which the 
work would be restored. Thereupon, Captain Ashe became furious, and 
wrote to declare that, unless the should be forthwith returned, he 
would waylay the Duke of Cumberland, and shoot him through the head. 
A warrant was instantly procured ; Captain Ashe was apprehended and 
conveyed to Bow-street, and after a formal recital of the preceding facts, 
Captain Ashe was committed to my custody, in default finding bail to 
keep the peace for the period of six moaths. 
“ Up to within a few days of the termination of his imprisonment, he 
was prodigal of smiles and complacency, Itseemed scarcely possible for 
him adequately to display his sense of obligation for my courtesy towards 
him, while he ttered the prison and its management with superla- 
tive encomiums ; but no sooner had his prospective stay dwindled Tato a 
few short days, than his outward demeanour changed, and eome artful 
scheme seemed to occupy his miud. The light of his countenance became 
obscured, and a rigid and repulsive stateliness appeared to interdict any 
approach to bygone civility. 

“ I was not slow to divine that some eubtle macbination was in em- 
bryo, and I was led by a knowledge of the knave’s antecedants to anti- 
cipate the very plot which was so soon to be revealed. Not many da 
had elapsed alter the release of Captain Asbe, ere a messenger was the 
bearer of a letter to me, the purport of which was as follows; 

“ Captain Ashe informed me he was in immediate want ot five pounds, 

which, be doubted not, I would instantly sendhim. He thought it right, 
at the same time, to acquaint me that, during his six months’ residence 
ia Cold Bath Fields prison, he had noted many things which he thought 
it highly desirable the world should know. He was quite sure the pub- 
lic mind would aagueny affected by these disclosures, which would 
tend seriously to injure the character of the establishment. He had 
already committed his observations to paper and the whole narrative was 
quite ready to go to press. 
“ This was exactly the attempt at extortion which a very ordinary ex- 
ercise of sagacity bad enabled me to foresee, and which I had secretly re- 
solved promptly to defy. I happened to be standing not far from the 
outer gate when this note was delivered to me ; and, baving perused it, 
1 lost not one moment in penning the following reply : 

“*The Governor of Coid Bath Fields House of Toneation has learned, 
with much satisfaction, that the matter connected with the prison, which 
pa Ashe bas prepared for the public, is quite ready for the press ; 

the governo recommends its immediate publication. He bas no doubt 
it will prove higbly curious and ent rtaining ; and he thinks it most de- 
sirable that not a moment should be lost in giving it circulation.’ 

“1 failed to transmit the five pounds, and I heard no more of Captain 
Ashe, until some few months afterwards—and thea I learned that the 
wretched mao, and all his fraudulent schemes, were for ever buried in the 
grave, 


We bave before had occasion to refer to an instance of a baffled attempt 
at escape, but some effectual escapes did take place during the twenty- 
five and a half years’ govgrnorship of Col. Chesterton. These amounted 
to six, out of a population numbering 230,000, or thereabouts, and, of 
that number, two only escaped recapture. Such escapes were generally 
attended with circumstances in which both skill, nerve, and ingenuity 
poo aay to success. Witness, for example, the last instance on re- 
cord : 


“The last escape which I have to record, was also effected by an ut- 
terer of base coin, who had the additional reputation of being an accom- 

lished coiner. It happened in the summer of 1854, in a detached radiat- 
ng building of peters sare magnitude, designated the misdemeanour 
prison, which had likewise, injudiciously, been made to abut upon the 
eastern portion of the outer wall. There one of our active and able ma- 
gistrates had most usefully discovered a means of adding considerably to 
our sleeping cells. Numbers of arched cavities corresponding with the 
cells above, formed an extended basement, analogous to ordinary cellar- 
age. Completely buried from view by consolidated earth of considerable 
depth and extent, whose superficies formed an airing yard for the inmates, 
it was only necessary to remove the earth, cut away part of the brick- 
work up to the crown of each arch, insert the ordinary semi-circular cell 
window and a door, p> obtained as many cells ou this ground floor 
as in each of three sev tiers above it. At the extremity of the yard, 
nearest to the outer wall, was a succession of arches (the necessity of which 
was best known to the architect), and in order to comprehend the full ex- 
tent of the feat I am about to relate, it is esseatial to understand the na- 
ture of the scene of action. 

A considerable number of imprisoned navigators picked up the ground 
and filled the barrows, and a long line of prisoners, under escort, wheeled 
away the earth tbrough an aperture in the outer brick-work, capable of 
being c!vsed at will by a strong door furnished with one of Chubb’s 
stoutest mortice locks, During the intervals for meals, the tools and 
short ladders, &c., were deposited under the arches (open from within). 
the strong door was locked, and a by = —_ —s 
a safe barrier appeared to oppose jor egress. On »& 
depth of ten or twelve feet had been cleared away, and the work was 
eats inwards, when two o’clock in the afternoon found some 
ninety prisoners silently seated at dinner, under the supervision of three 
officers. 


No sooner had 
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then rushed, as if impelled by dire necessity, out of thedoor. His retire- 
ment was watched up toa certain point, where he was unsuspiciously 
left. Watching for a few moments, he darted along the yard, jumped 
down the hollowed space, and was forthwith within the arches. There, 
seizing a pickaxe, he severed the door from the lock (the arches com- 
pletely subduing the reverberation, so that not a sound was heard with- 
out), he grasped the long ladder, and putting it against the outer wall, 
mounted, and thence dropping into the Bagnigge Wells Road, ran with 
speed, and successfully effected his retreat. 

“ When, within a few minutes, we becathe aware of our loss, we were 
stupified at the boldness of the design, and the rapidity of its execution. 
Moreover, there stood the ladder, to all appearance, much too short to— 
have availed, and it was a question, whether the attempt of any other 
man would not have resulted in a heavy fall, and serious injury. The 
fugitive mast, therefore, have displayed boldness and steady nerve : 
and, altogether, the combination of invention and adroitness entitled the 
man to success, if ever success could legitimately be desired to crown 
such an enterprise. 

“He was too notorious in the circles of fraud to be safe from reeap- 
ture ; and I beard of him in various ways, from time to time. To elude 
the description we had caused to be published in the Hue and Cry, he 
shaved off his whiskers, assumed a wig, and must have lan compara- 
tively still for some time. A man, who professed to know all his family, 
called upon me, and, first sounding me as to the probable reward for his 








Unfounded claims to gentility are not at all uncommon ia prisoners. | 


A so-called Honourable Mr. Talbot—a professed swindler—plumed him- | 
self upon being a classical scholar, yet he had never heard of Ovid or | 
Virgil! One old beggar-woman insisted upon being better than Col. C. | 
himself. “I’m a gentlewoman!’’ she would aver. “ My father wasn’t 
governor of a gaol, he was governor of the West Indies!’ Some of 
these cases were evidently cases of mental aberration. One real old | 
gentlewoman—very rich into the bargain—was incarcerated for shop-lift- | 
ing, aud the newspapers having circulated reports of her wealth, eccen- | 
tricities, and misfortunes, there came for her an offer of marriage from a | 
baronet, “ With the letter in my band,” Col. C. relates, “I sought out | 
Mrs. Collins, and presenting it to her, said, smilingly, ‘There Mrs. Col- | 
lins, is an offer of marriage for you.’ ‘ For me, sir!’ she exclaimed, with 
her usual strong Irish accent ; and seizing the letter, read a few lines, 
and muttering a few contemptuous words, she indignantly cast it into the | 
fire, seemingly enraged at the temerity of the writer.” Col. Chesterton | 
knew the baronet in question—he was immersed in pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. a af ad > - . | 
A — 
LYNDON HALL. | 
CHAPTER THE FIFTH. | 
What had passed into Lyndon Hall ? or rather, what had passed from 





| it? The very birds seemed to sing more cheerily in that hoary beech- 


December 19 
leading to the lawn. “Will you not come out into the garden, Mi 
Lyndon? Pray do! it is so delicious, aud it will do you good.” — 

He asked her earnestly ; and Norah smiled, and stepped through the 
opea window. They strolled on the lawn, Edmund talking as she loved 
to hear him, in that deep, gentle, half poetic, half metaphysical, and 
wholly vague and dreamy way of his, which, by its very vagueness 
seem2d to open new worlds to Norab. She listening quietly and with a 
certain absorption to which poor Edmund gave a warmer parentage than 
simple intellectual pleasure. Interested and unconscious, Norah by de- 
grees drew towards the shrubbery. Still listening, she passed through 
the narrow path, and up the long walk, to the garden-chair beneath the 
beech-trees. 

“ Let us sit here,” said Edmund. 

Norah disregarded the omen of place, and sat down. He stopped speak- 
ing Surprised at his silence, she looked up. The look which met her's 
—the plaintive, long, beseeching look—surprised her still more. But she 
did not read it correctly. 

“ May I speak to you candidly and without reserve ?”’ 

“ Yes,” answered Norah, perplexed. 

“ Miss Lyndon—” he began ; but his voice failed him. “I am afraid 
of displeasing you,” he then said anxiously. 

“OQ, no! you cannot displease me, Mr. Thorold. What have you to 
say? Iam not afraid of any explanations with you,” and she smiled. 

“Thank you—thank you for that word! Then you will hear me pa- 





apprehension, ended by a suring me he would restore him shortly to my | row, and the Colonel himself forgot his drill manners. Lucy’s fascina- | tiently and quietly and without anger, whatever you may reply ?” 


custody. However, the pertinacious culpability of the fugitive himself | 
ensured his own restitution to prison. He was again apprehended on a | 
charge of uttering base coin, was committed to the Central Criminal | 
Court, there again convicted, sentenced to a long term of imprisonment, 
and returned to my charge in due course, So completely, however, bad 
he metamorphosed his countenance, that he had been some days in the 


rison before he was recognised. At first, he stoutly denied his own identity, | 


t at length found it prudent to admit the fact.” 


Criminals of almost every degree universally profess innocence, some- 
times upou the most irrat ae poe Col. Chesterton details some 

ing inst of i lent denials of guilt, and requests for favour- 
able consideration, on grounds so supremely absurd as to proc!aim at once 
a feeble intelligence and weak discernment. Instances of real inno- 
cence or of erroneous conviction are, however, excessively rare indeed ; 
Col. Chesterton only relates one case ; it is a romance in itself, and, as 
might be anticipated, the Colonel being eo accustomed to being ha- 
bitually misled and cheated, he listened to the story at first with in- 
cradulity : 


“ The following history is that of a really beautiful young woman, and 
its sal is calculated to awaken a combination of pain and pleasure. 
It Or toned, sad to reflect that a misapprehension of suspicious circum- 
stances, without the means at hand of correct elucidation, should have 
wrongfully consigned a young creature, not more than twenty-two years 
of age, to the lingering application of penal discipline for a whole year. 
Yet, there is a melancholy satisfaction in reflecting that much good re- 
sulted to that unbappy gitl, from the genuine charity which impels an ac- 
tive Christian spirit to dive into the abodes of wretchedness, and to seek the 
redemption even of the imprisoned outcast. 

“ When I affirm that C. M. was really beautiful, I deal in no exaggera- 
tion ; for the judge who tried her—the late Common-Serjeant Mirehouse 
—quite scandalised her prosecutrix, and some lady friends who ac- 
companied her to the court, by the apology he addressed to the jury for 
not ng the trembling girl at the bar—‘ Gentleman, we cannot 
afford to send such beauty from the country.’ Her sentence, consequently, 
became imprisonment, with hard labour, for one year. 

“C. M. was in the service of Mrs. N., as lady’s maid to her daughter, 
who was at that time receiving the addresses of Captain J., of the R.N. 
Miss N. testified her bey. for her lover, by v——— or decorating cam- 
bric handkerchiefs, other such light presents, which she most injudi- 
ciously transmitted, with occasional billets dour, by the hands of her pretty 
maid, who on such occasions carried them to the captain’s lodgings. In 
time, the captain appears to have overstepped the bounds of prudence and 
propriety, and most reprehensibly to have cultivated such terms with his 
charming messenger as to lead him to p nome and her to accept, a few of 
the small offerings which Miss N. had designed for him alone. 

“C. M. always em: — insisted upon the perfect a of her 
pm yen jy bs - there is qu ro gpm in its * 

aspect to justify re . However, pending his engagement w 
Miss N., Captain J. accepted the command of a frigate, and sailed to the 
coast of North Am»rica. He bad not been long away, when, on some 
Juckless occasion, Miss N., in the absence of ber , went to the room 
of the latter in search of some’ hastily required, and, not finding 
yagi ay ty pete LD belonging to C. M., and, to her 
dismay, beheld, in the possession of her , several of the pretty pre- 
sents, worked by her own fair fingers for her lover. She ran to her 
mother with indignant haste, imparted to her the startling fact, and nota 
little aroused the fierce anger of that matron. Retribution was a 
decided upon, a police constable was called in, and, on her return, C. 
‘was banded over to him to undergo all the preliminary forms of law, and 
in due course to be arraigned at the bar ofcriminal justice. All this was 
accomplished, and the wretched girl—who could only plead, in ber de- 
fence, the free gift of ‘= J., without a scintilla of f to — 
her assertion——was, as I have shown convicted, sente , and imm \ 
without a voice being raised in her behalf. 

“There was a modest suavity in her deportment, which disposed every 
one in her favour, and although she e to me in fervid terms of her 
innocence, yet that plea, so incessantly made, and so little to be relied 
upon, met with no greater credence from her. We treated C. M. with 
gentle forbearance and uneeasing kindness, and she repaid us by exem- 

behaviour and unwearied industry. 

“Through some channel, the fate of the poor girl reached the ears of 
Captain J., absent and on duty in America ; in the agony of his re- 
morse, he wrote to an aged baronet, Sir F. O., implored of him to see 
‘her redressed, and fully confirmed the truth of her averment. In that 
letter, which was brought to me by the baronet, Captain J. used every 
expressive term to denote his grief and self-reproach, and affirmed that 
he could not rest day or night from dwelling on the wrongs of that un- 
happy girl. The baronet, however, was one of those unimpassioned old 

tleman, who could not comprehend the — anguish ; he, there- 

, assumed a jocular tone, and expressed himself very drily, and as be 
doubtless imagined, sagely, on the casual relation between a gentleman 
and a pretty girl. He saw C. M., coldly asked her a few unmeaning 
questions, departed, murmuring aphorisms, which resolved them- 
selves into very commonplace philosophy. Indeed, I regarded his care- 
less demeanour, under such circumstances, as neither delicate nor gen- 
erous. 

“The declaration of the girl herself, supported now by the testimony 
of Captain J., necessarily wrought a strong impression upon my mind, 
and I began to regard her with deep sympathy. Still, nothing could be 
effected in her bebalf. since in cases of conviction founded upon sworn 
evidence, mere epistolary explanations could avail little. Thus, months 
rolled on, and the poor girl's fulfilment of her sentence seemed inevita- 
ble. Again, however, did Captain J. strive to interest a friend in her 
behalf, and Captain K. (who happened to be also a personal friend of my 
own) brought me a letter to, peruse, couched in terms more strongly de- 
ecriptive of the agony with which he reflected on the girl’s unmerited 
fate. A consultation, however, between Captain K. and myself resulted 
in the conviction that we were powerless to serve her. 

“In of time, the term of sentence lapsed, and C. M. was dis- 
charged, with rach aaintance as lay within the compass of the funds at 
our disposal, but still, such aid was necessarily limited. Not many days 
after her discharge, | was informed that a lady desired to see me, and a 
person entered the office so deeply veiled that it was impossible to dis- 
cern her features. The stranger, however, upraised her veil, and there 
stood C. M., genteelly attired, her hair disposed in ringlets, and her fine 
——— teen to an advantage which the prison costume bad little fa- 
voured. 

“ With tears she besought my advice and assistance, described her lack 
of friends, relatives, or pecuniary resources, and avowed her anxious de- 
sire to be saved from the ruin that seemed to menace her. Moved by her 
earnest solicitation, I recommended her to fly for counsel and assistance 
to a Samaritan lady, whom she had known asa prison visitor. I furnished 
her with the addrers, to which she forthwith repaired, and finding there 
4 willing ear and Christian sympathy, C. M. entered an asylum exactly 
suited to her condition, under the auspices of that kind patronees. from 
which she was soon transferred to a family, to whose el the history 
of her severe afflictions had been confided. 

“ The last accounts of her were all that could be wished, most credita- 
ble to her character, and hopeful as to ber future welfare, Whether Cap- 
tain J. was ever uble to indemnify ber for the sufferings which his thougbt- 
less levity had entailed upon her, I could never learn, although I casually 

, that the incidents of that catastrophe severed his engagement 
with Miss N. Here, at least, was one case of genuiue innocence, out of 
the many thousands falsely alleged.” 





tion over him was more potent than ever, aud smoothed him to such plea- | 
sant serenity that even Norah was included in the general amnesty, and | 
her chain lengthened by a couple of links at the very least. The young 
men, of course, proposed to leave ; but the Colonel, prompted by Lucy, | 
would not accept their dismissal, and insisted on their remaining some 
weeks longer. | 
The walks and drives about Lyndon were very lovely. Norah had al- | 
ways taken great delight in them, in her little, quiet, silent way ; but | 
she thought them more beautiful than ever now. But the hedgerows 
| locked greener, the dew lay more brightly on the glittering grass, the | 
| flowers were more numerous, the birds sang more sweetly this year, than | 
| on any preceding years: there was a life, a freshness, a luxuriance she | 
had never noticed before : it was nature without her mask of clouds. | 
She did not know that the change was in herself, not in outward things, | 
and that the light which lay so bright and loving on the world, was the | 
light of freedom, not of heaven. Every one noticed the change in Norah. | 
The very servants discussed it in their ball. 

Norah and Edmund were frequent companions. This was by Miss | 
Lucy’s mancavring. Having made up her mind that they were the | 
two Halves of which the Germans speak, she did her best to fit them to- | 
gether. She hoped to accomplich her moral masonry before Gregory's | 
return ; when it would be too late to “ hark back.” 

“This is pleasant, Lucy,” said Norab, suddenly. She and her friend 
were sitting on the lawn; Edmund, half-lying at their feet, reading 


ments. 

Lucy looked down at Edmund. She saw his face flush, and his eyes 
grow large And dark. 

“ Yes, very enjoyable,” she answered. “ What do you say, Edmund ?” 
P a think enjoyable too cold a word,” said Edmund, raising his eyes to 

orah. 

“Take my advice,” said Norah hastily. “Do not despise coldness. 
Do not strain after excess of expression or unbridled feeling. There is 
nothing like self-command. Mr. Thorold, believe me.” 

Lucy and Edmund exchanged looks; but Edmund’s was full of pain ; 
in Lucy’s was a slight sueer, as she thought what a shameful trick Fate 
had played them all, to throw Him at the feet of one who had not 
strength or power enough to love him: to waste all that fire and energy 
in watering desert sand. Ah! if that same fate had but given Gregory 
to her-—his love would have met a far different return. 

“ My view of life, and of love, is sympathy,” said Edmund, gently. 
“ Sympathy certainly cannot change our natures; it cannot e the 
passionate cold, or the cold passionate ; it cannot bend the strong, or 
nerve the weak ; but it can modify. If our uncontrolled impulses wound 
the one we love, it seems to me the manifest duty of the man, who is the 
stronger, to fashion himself, so far as he can, into such form as his friend 
would have him wear ; and to check for her sake, all outward expression 
of what he may not be able to destroy within him. I understand no self- 
assertion in the man who loves.” 

Norah did not answer. While Edmund spoke, she looked at him ear- 
—_ and sorrowfully, with something very like tears in her eyes. But 
Norah’s tears seldom the ary of her lids. 

“ Not many men are like be at last she said, with a gentle sigh. 

“O! he is such —_ loving creature!” said Lucy to her, when 
they were alone. “Edmund always reminds me of that statue of the 

outhful genius you are so fond of ; and, by the bye, he is not unlike, in 
eavure 5 80 ys e, £0 kind, so considerate to others, so full of rare right 
feeling.” She bent her eyes on the little creature earnestly. 

“ Yes, he isa wy interesting boy,” Norah answered fcordially. “I 
never knew one I liked to be with so much, or who put me so entirely at 
my ease. And that is no slight praise from such a nervous person as I 
am!” she added, half laughing. 

Lucy reported her words to Edmund, and cost him a night’s rest there- 
by. It was not only the fulfilment of his own love—for he knew he loved 
her—that he sought, but her deliverance from a man who held her by 
force, and made her v ife a burden to her. We all know what a 
terrible lever to love is ticism, and the belief that love is duty. 

Norah saw nothing. She had been too long accustomed to the fiery 


noon of G 'y’s passion to see what forms were floating in the soft dim 
twilight of and’s tender affection. Unconsciously she encouraged 
what she did not recognise. 


\ yd her gentle kindness and her evident 
ference ; by her silent friendsh P ; by her girlish confidence, she aided 
lew y A in consolidating the fancy she would have destroyed at once, 
had she known of it, But it never occurred to her that he meant love 
when she meant only kindness, and that she was answering a passion 
when she gave back mere kindness. Then, he was so young—such a mere 
boy !—only just her own age! 

regory had now been away three weeks. He wrote letters daily that 
might have been traced in fire : so fiercely loving and so fall of burning 
an . They were less painful to Norah than his presence ; but, though 
only letters, they were singularly trying to her. She dreaded them in 
a weaker degree, but in the same manner as she used to dread his visits 
and his onate prayer: “ Norah, let me speak with you!” 

He said nothing of his retura, and nothing of bis business, Thc Colo- 
nel alone knew what that business was ; and was discreet. Thankfulness 
at his absence swallowed up curiosity in Norab, and hope in Lucy ; so 
that days and days wore on, and no mention was made of his return. And 
still Luey’s brothers stayed at Lyndon Hall, and Edmund’s soul went 
deeper beneath the waves which give back nothing living. 

But Launce? 0! good-tempered, genial, soft-hearted Launce looked 
on and wondered ; , when he did not wonder, laughed. As for the 
Colonel, he thought his way was clear before him, Surely he had secured 
all the approaches! Surely she had not an inch of ground left for de- 
fence or for retreat ; but, more surely than all, she was willing to capitu- 
late, and did not seek for defence or retreat. And he—he would be proud 
of his beautiful prize ; he would parade ber before the eyes of the world, 
as a priceless gem in a gorgeous setting. He was satisfied there were no 
flaws in the jewel, and that he would not be disgraced by wearing it. So, 
the sooner it was set upon his hand the better for her, and the happier 
for him, But this was just what Lucy did not want. It was premature 
and = The explanation must be delayed at least till Norah’s 
affair was settled ; and yet the Colonel had grown so pressing. What 
should she do? peek ses that she had been!—why had she hea 
up the coals so high ? at she had lighted for amusement in the first 
instance, threatened confiagration now to all around ; and no one was to 
blame but herself. She could have wept at seeing ber mine sprung too 
quickly, and at her inability to stave off the dreaded hour. But weep- 
ing her spiteful tears, or smiling her most blandishing smiles, it was all 
one to and the Colonel: the hour came on inexorably. Colonel 
Lyndon of Lyndon Hall made her a formal offer of his hand and fortune, 
in the bay-window of the drawing-room ; sitting on the ottoman, and of- 
— th ious prize in such a tone of provoking certainty, that Lucy 
could have boxed his ears with good-will. As she could not afford her- 


aloud. Launce was away with the Colonel, inspecting some improve- d 





self that satisfaction, she accepted him. 

“At all events,” said Lucy to herself, “if Gregory and Norah do | 
marry, and I do not wish to tie myself to this old gentleman—but Lyn- | 
don is a fine place!—I can always break it off when I like. Better that | 
chance, than refusing him, and being obliged to leave Lyndoa aud to_ 
have all my plans destroyed.” “ But no one was to kaow of it,” said | 


gained more breathing time. 





Lucy, cosily. “It was their dear little secret, and they would keep it | 
sacred for a few days yet.” And the Colonel assented. Thus Lacy | 


x | wild reports met Colonel Lyndon as he descended to the 


“ Yes,” said Norab, with a frank bot still perplexed expression, saying 
to herself: “‘ what can he mean?’ 

“ Have I deceived myself ?’’ he thea began ; “ have I read your heart 
only by the light of my own? But, no! it cannot all be only the reflec- 
tion of myself! You do feel for me hindly, affectionately, with sympa- 
a it not so, Miss Lyndon? You do!” 

Ie spoke earnestly, but O! so gently—hissoft voice falling like music 
on the air, his manner so controlled, so respectful ! 

“ Yes,” said Norab, looking frightened, “ 1 do feel all this for you.” 

“No more? Must I be content only with friendship? O, Norah! I 
can keep my secret no longer. Promised though you are to another— 
but promised to one you do not love, and with whom you are unhappy 
and ill-assorted—it is no dishonour to seek to free you. If you can gain 
sufficient strength to break off your present engagement, Miss Lyndon, 
the whole study of my life will be how best to make you happy ; how 
best to shape my life to yours,” 

He took ber hand : it was cold and trembled. 

“ Tam sorry you have said all this,’ Norah answered in a low voice, 
* for now I have lost my companion. I do not love you, Mr. Thorold, 
and I did not know that you loved me. You were « prized compaaion-- 
the first I have ever had—and I liked you and felt grateful to you; 
but, indeed, indeed, I do not love you.” 

Edmund made no complaint. He only shivered, and turned paler 
than Norah herself, his forehead and upper lip standing thick with heavy 


Tops. 
* Then you love your cousin, who is expected back so soon,-perhaps 
this very day—to claim you?” 

Norah was silent. 

“ I did not know that,” continued Edmand ; “ I did not believe you 
loved him.” 

p Still she did not speak; she only shuddered slightly and looked 
own. 

“ But you forgive me for my presumption ?”’ said the poor youth griev- 
ingly, doing his best to prolong the conversation—the last he might 
ever have with her alone, or on that dangerously dear topic. 

“ Forgive you ?—yes!—but it is not presumption. I have been to 
blame for not having understood your feeliogs better. Forgive you? 
Indeed, yes! but there is no forgiveness ni wf 

She spoke fast for her, and almost with warmth. 

He raised her hand to his lips, without any show of passion, ina quiet 
subdued manner only, then left her—very sadly, but patiently and 
calmly—Norah ene | after him sadly, too—feeling as if she should 
never see that young slight form again. 

She was still looking after him when Gregory stood before her. Livid, 
haggard, worn, with a light in his eyes as in those of a panther about to 

fore Norah like an evil spirit. Norah screamed, and 
started to her feet. Then, summoning all her self-possession, she sat 
down —_ slowly stiffening into the statue-like, passive, painful immo- 
bility which was all that Gregory koew of her. 

“ | have heard your conversation,” said Gregory, bitterly. “ Is this 
the way you keep your vow, Norah ? Answer me at once, and without 
subtertuge, is what you call faithfulness?” 

** | bave broken no vow,” said Norab. 

“Not Then perhaps my ears have deceived me ; perhaps I have heard 
nothing ; perhaps it is a dream—a fancy—and young Edmund Thorold 
has made you no offer of hislove. Am I mad, Norah? Am I dreaming? 
eS FS ene S San tell me to my face that you 
have kept your faith with me?” 

“it you have heard all, cousin, you will know that I have done 


“ Proof of which, I find my rival ng out words of love to you! 
That looks like woman's faith, surely. O Norah, Norah!” he cried, 
dropping this bitter satire of his manner for the wild love natural to him, 
“ is it not maddening for any man to have the thing he loves 
the love of another? Is it not torture, think you, on ret home to 
claim the treasure of one’s life, to find a rude hand laid on the casket, 
and one’s very title disputed! Norah, what did I hear when my 
blood has flown to my heart for dey to find myself so near you,—w' 
did Ihear? A boy telling you that you did not love me, and you suf- 
fering the lie to go forth uncontradicted! Not love me!—not love me ! 
Ay, before God and man, youdo! I have come for you, Norah ; I have 
come to bid you fly with me to-night ; to leave all, and follow me, as 
you swore you would do; to be mine—indissolubly mine—before hea- 
ven and the world ; never more to be taken from me—never more to be 
eae, Norah, Norah! I call on you now to fulfil your promise, and 

come |’ 

bs at ym cousin? Secretly! Without my father’s knowledge? No, 
no!” said Norah, terrified. 

He seized her in his arms, 

Despair aad terror nerved Norah. “ No, cousia, no,” she said, “ I can- 
not do this without my father’s consent.” 

“ Then that lad spoke true. You do not love me,” groaned Gregory. 
* O! what prevents my killing you now, as you lie back upoa my arm? 
What better death for both?” he muttered, passing his haad inside his 
vest, and laying it on the handle ofa dasger always wora there. 

* You may kill me if you will, cousia,” said Norah, her terror lending 
her the semblance of courage. . 

“ Kill you! Not a hair of that golden head should come to harm by 
me!” cried Gregory, pressing his lips upon her head. “ My life! 
my love! Harm from my hand? Never! Never! Harm to myself 
first. But you love me, too?” 

“ No,”’ said Norah, “I do not love you, cousin.” 

“You do not love me? Then you love him? Woe to him!” 

“ Cousin,”’ said Norah, faintly, “I do not love him. I love no one.” 

Norah never knew, in after years, how much was trac, and how much 
fancy, of what she thought she remembered of the time when her cousin 
leapt the meadow-hedge, and she told him, with the courage of despair, 
that she did not love him. 

Twilight was drawing on. In a distant part of the park, Edmund 
Thorold was seen by a pair of watchful eyes to walk by the river side. 
The youth was thinking of the scene beneath the beech-trees ; lamen 
over his ill-fortune ; grieving that he had tempted fate too soon ; but, 
about all, grieving that he must leave the first and only woman he had 
yet found to realise his ideal: that he must leave her to slavery and 
—_ while he went out to desolation and despair. He sat down on the 

ofatree overhanging the river, just where it ran most y, 
through the arches of the bri where it was Wildest, and no 
A stealthy step crept up to him as he sat ; but he saw nothing: his face 
was preased upon his arms, and these were laid against the tree, and the 
rushing water deadened every sound. Suddenly he heard a cry. He 
tasted ep. A dark face glared over him ; a hand was oa his throat ; 
and he was swung through the air like a child, then dashed a 
the rocks below. A slight moan, a faint stirring of the limbs, the 
eddy boiling and roaring for a moment, then closing again; and the 
river ran ened over a bleeding 5 

That night Lucy Thorold eloped with Gregory Lyndon. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


The next day Lyndon Hall was in confusion. Edmund missing,—not 
at home ail night ; Lucy flown ; Norah like a ghost ; Gregory seen steal- 
ing about the place in a mysterious and barglarious fashioa,.—all these 
breakfast-room, 


| where Launcelot Thorold, agitated and abashed, was the only one to 
CHAPTER THE SIXTH. | 


greet him. Norah bad not yet come down. It was with great effort that 
“ See, how beautiful it is,” said Edmund, standing on the flight of eteps she came at all, for she was painfully ill. 
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“ What does thie mean?” said the Colonel, angrily. “ Is all the house- 
holdin league to bewilder me? Do you understand it, Mr, Thorold? 
Where are your brother and sister? Where, too, is Norah? What” (an 
untranslatable expletive) “ is the meaning of all this, sir?’ 

«J do not know where my brother is,” replied Launcelot. “He has 
not been at home all night. My sister, I grieve to say ——” He hesi- 
tated. 

“Well, sir, what? Speak, Mr. Thorold! Your sister . The old 
Colonel looked stern, pulled up his stock, and scowled, as if Launcclot 
had been the cause of it all. } 

“ My sister * began Launcelot. But here he was interrupted by a 
servart bringing in a small scented note, written in violet ink. — ‘ 

“Tf you please, sir, this is for you,” said the man. “Justine, Miss 
Thorold’s maid, gave it me. Miss Thorold left it for you on the pin- 
cushion.” 

The Colonel tore it open. 

“ My dear Uncle,” it began—* for so I may soon hope to address you—at last, 
my happiness is at hand. Your nephew Gregory has, at last, understood that 
poor little Norah did not love him ; no fault of hers, dear child : she did her best 
to obey you ; but hearts are sometimes disobedient, and his has followed the-— 
shall I say it ?—first impulse of our introduction: he has loved me in stead. I 
have known this for some time, but thought it prudent to be silent. This may 
account to you,gear uncle, for much which, at the time, you misunderstood, but 
in which I'could not set you right, or enlightep you. To avoid unpleasantness 
to you and others, dear Gregory and I have decided on being married privately, 
away from Lyndon. When assured of your approbation—about which, however, 
I have no kind of doubt—we shall return to ask your blessing and recognition. 
From your expressed kind feeling for me, I am sure that you will be pleased at 
my happiness in being made dear Gregory's wife. For Norah, I dare say she 
will find @ hasband nearer to her taste, and more similar in nature ; and perhaps 
the two families will be even more closely united yet. Ask Edmund, dear uncle, 
where his heart is gone to ; for it has been quite @ chasse aurceurs lately at Lyn- 
don. Iembrace you heartity. When Gregory and I come home to the Moat, I 
shall be very near you, and I shall hope to see you often. 

“ Your affectionate niece, Lvey. 
“ P.S.—I enclose a note which dear Gregory has just given me for you. Adieu! 
— 





Gregory’s note was shorter, and more to the point. It ran thus : 

“ Dean Srx,—My cause is lost. In searching among the papers which my 
father left seaied up in hislawyer's hands, we found—not a certificate of his mar- 
riage, but a confession, under his own hand and seal, which has left me a beggar, 

the declared illegitimate son of a Nubian slave. 
“ Yours truly, Grecory Lynxpon.” 

The reason of his marriage with Lucy was clear now. 

Few persons would have recognised the Colonel after he had read 
Lucy’s insolent and Gregory's defiant letter. Hisself-possession vanished. 
Based on pride, not on self-control, it could not bear so rude a shock as 
this, His military bearing broke down, as if it had been a pasteboard 
mannikin paraded before the world. He stormed, he swore, he raved and 
raged, and called Lucy naughty names, and threatened to shoot Gregory 
through the head, and insulted Launcelot, and abused Norah in really 

anguage, and said that if Edmund came near the hall again he would 

ave him horsewbipped by his groom. In short, he wasa wild, mouthing 
madman, much too occupied with his owa ee to feel any 
thankfulness at Norah’s escape, or at his own. He did not remember 
this, nor think how he would have felt, had Norah been married before 
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They had tried to trace her, but Lucy having thrown every possible ob- 
stacle in the way, after months of weary search, they were forced to leave 
her to her self-appointed fate. And what a fate! Drunken orgies, 
equallid misery, vice, crime, starvation, brutality—these were the matins 
and the vespers of Lucy's marriage altar. She never knew how her hus- 
band gained his money—for all did not come from the gaming-table— 
but she dared not question him. Gregory had learut his uncte’s habit 
with women, and Lucy more than once had reason to Know that her 
husband's hand was hard, and her husband's arm strong. At last, a 
more than ordinarily daring outrage on the public code of private pos- 
session, threw Gregory into the hands of the police. False coinage will 
not always ring, and false notes will sometimes betray unskilfal writing. 
He was arrested as a forger, and condemned to the galleys for life. But, 
before he had been twenty-four hours in prison, the latent malady, al- 
ways near, broke out ; and so Gregory wes sent to Charenton instead of 
to the Bagnes,—to the hospital for the mad, not to the stroaghold of the 
criminal. . 
When Lucy heard of this, and knew that in any case she was practi- 
| eally divorced from her husband, she wrote home to her mother ; be- 
sought forgiveness and aid, and—would not Launce go tosee her? ‘They 
were too glad to be able to forgive her, and Launcelot set off for Paris 
ten minutes after the letter reached the house. In a few days, Lucy was 
| once more under her father’s roof; and, by the time she was thirty, not 
a trace of her terrible experience was left on her. She was hand-omer 
than ever, as worldly, as self-possessed, as luxurions, No one who saw 
the beautiful young widow as she lived and moved in the calm state of 
home, would have imagined that she had once lived in a Parisian garret, 
cooking her own food—when she had any—but more often going with-| 
out; bruised and trampled on by a forger and coiner ; with sometimes | 
only a ragged gown as her sole covering ; sometimes indebted for the | 
bare necessaries of life to the poor charbonnier and the poorer portress—to 
| the chiffonnier in the room next to hers, to the little grisette a stage lower | 
—obliged for dear life, to people whom she would have passed by, now, 
as loftily as if her misery and theirs had never come together. But, she | 
used to talk grandly of her Parisian life, and often quoted the time | 
“ when I lived in that bewitching Paris.” Which sounded well. } 
A short time after Lucy’s return, Colonel Lyndon died, and Norah | 
was left sole heiress and proprietor. Launcelot, at her request, went 
over to the Hall to advise and to assist her. She had no friends and no) 
relatives, and she remembered that Launcelot had once put his arms | 
| about her and shielded ber from her father. 


Ge 


| SOMETHING MORE ABOUT MILLINERS’ BILLS. | 


To amuse the public during the Parliamentary holiday. a succession | 
of victims must be thrown to the lions. This year the ladies have been 

| among the victims, and certainly have made excellent sport. First came 
j the wife and step-daughter of Colonel Waugh, whose bills for smart | 
dresses were laid before the eyes of curious connoisseurs, and who, with | 
their ten-guinea parasols, and five-guinea pocket-handkerchiefs, show how 
easily five hundred pounds a-moath may be expended in making the | 
| body of a civilized female presentable and decent. Punch has existed | 

for some months on the fun of large dresses getting into small carriages, 














rather heavy. But she is not alone in her extravagance. Her busband 
refuses to smoke worse or fewer cigars than a duke ; if he rides, he must 
have a horse fit to be seen ; if be asks a friend to dine at his club, the bill 
is a thing between him and his own conscience, not a thing to be seen by 
moralists or wives. It aJl comes to this—Kngland is very rich, and her 
riches sre in a great measure acquired by the middle class. This class 
wishes to push up and enjoy itseif—not the most exalted of wishes, cer- 
tainly, but one so widely felt as to make it very unfair to single out mil- 
liners’ bills as the one target of a sumptuary morality. 

If it were distinctly and altogether wrong to buy fine dresses, it would 
be comparatively easy to persuade women to buy plain ones. But the 
moralisis are all in favour of letting women of rank buy handsome clothes. 
We are all familiar with those rich black velvets and falls of priceless 


lace in which the Lady Catharines of religious novels are wont to over- 
awe, and yet cast a reflected digaity upon, the heroine. But if a manu- 
facturer’s wife and daughters give twenty guineas for a dress, there are 
| passages in the £pistles of St. Paul all ready for their reprobation. We 
will venture to say a word in defence of these ladies. Lt is one of the 
common boasts of English constitutionalists, that the aristocracy of this 
country is not cut off from the commonalty—tbat it does not form a dis- 
tinct class--that the heirs of old families seek rich wives in the circles of 
parvenus—and that wealth and rank are constantly allying themselves. It 
is observed that this isa very great national advantage—that it makes 
an aristocracy aud a House of Peers possible in a free country, aud that 


it brings the refinement and high feeling of the upper class to play upon 
the inferior grades of society. This is very true ; but how is this desira- 
ble end attained? It is by the upper class being ready to descend, and 
the lower to ascend. 

Now, a rich young lady whose papa bas made a fortune by cotton-spin- 
ning, may, with some justice, say that she is exactly the person to aid in 
working out this great national good. She cannot be sure of marrying 
a nobleman, but she can keep herself in a state of preparation for the 
position of a nobleman's wife. She can take care that when a lover in 
search of a lady to pay off incumbraaces comes to her house, be shall find 
that she dresses as well as his own sisters, She wishes to know great 
people ; it is their acquaintance that she wishes to buy with her money ; 
and philosophers inform her that she is contributing to the consolidating 
of English society, and remotely to the preservation of the English Con- 
stitution, by bringing together the aristocracies of wealth and birth. But, 
in order to do so, she must exhibit the signs of a superficial equality. 


| She must have fine horses and a good carriage ; and, above all, she must 
| run up a heavy dressmaker’s bill. It is true that she may do this to an 


excess ; and, in paring off this excess, a moralist has an indisputable 
field. But he has rather a difficult task. He allows that the interests of 


| society demand that the lady should buy five moire antiques and five glacé 


silks, but he insists that religion and reason forbid her to make up the 
halfdozen. He is right—there is a point at which she ought to stop. 
He has got hold of a truth, but it is a truth hard to bring home to the 
mind of his hearer. 

We think, then, that the extravagance of women in dress is ouly one 
form of a general extravagance—only one symptom of a general move- 
ment of society—and that it is not at all true that a woman in the mid- 
dle classes has no right to buy handsome gowns. But we should be sorry 
to omit to say, that women may choose a better part. A great number 


the crash and exposure came. He only remembered that his bewitching | and other similar pleasantries ; and as the drawings have always been ex- | of ladies neither follow fashion to its extremes, nor lose their heads when 
mistress had betrayed him, and that she had been deceiving and laughing | cellent, and the letterpress above the average ; the subject has really | they get to a milliner’s shop. They are satisfied with their own position. 
at him during the time of her sweetest blandishments, Poor starched given food for much laughter. Then “ Eleanor” wrote a long letter to| The wives and daughters of the country geutry, of the clergy, of a large 


Colonel, it was a rare fall for bis mg! ! 

At this moment of supreme anger little Norah stole into the room, 
deathly pale and broken, 
frail little women, who support trials which would destroy the robust. 
The sight of her renewed the Colonel's passion. He advanced to her 
menacingly, his hand uplifted. That gesture, and Norah’s patient, timid, 
half-crouching attitude revealed a family secret to Launcelot. It 
seemed no new thing to the girl to have ber father’s hand turned against 
her ; indeed, it was so usual, that she neither resented nor wondered at 
it. But Launce started forward and drew her hastily to his side, holding 
her, quite unconscious of — with his left arm round 
her waist while prepared to de her with his right, even against 
her father. 

The nearest approach to love which Norah had ever felt was then, 
when Launcelot ld took her on his arm. It was the first time in 
her life that she had ever known the real protection of a man—that pro- 
tection of superior strength which is so sweet to women to receive. Mer 
father had beaten and subdued her into mechanical submission ; Gregory 
had overwhelmed her with his passion and overcome her by the force of 
his love ; young Edmund had worshipped and veverenced | her ; but no 
one had ever before protected her, no one had made her feel her weak- 
ness a claim te. aid and care. If Launcelot had read her heart at 
this moment, ros he, too, would have mistaken and hoped. 

The Colone ed in his assault on Norah, turned against Launcelot, 
and a and undignified scene was the result ; when in the midst of 
their highest altercation a small knot of men, bearing a body in the 
midst, was seen crossing the park. Both Launcelot and Norah were 
struck with the same foreboding. 

“ Stay here—you are safe,” whispered Launce, rushing from the room, 
judging correctly that the Colonel’s attention would be diverted, and 
that Norah was therefore left in no peril. 

She saw him cross the lawn, and meet the men. But one of them, the 
head gamekeeper, stept forward and spoke to him, laying his broad hand 
on his arm in the honest equality of sympathy. Launce thrust him aside, 
hastily but not eo ony 4 and then she heard an agonised cry, as he recog- 
nised his fair young brother with a deep wound on his forehead, lying 
stark in the arms of his bearers. That beautiful young face! Even in 
death the glory of the love and genius which had animated it in life lay 
like a light across it. Beautiful young boy! What a fearful quenching 
of so much excellence, of so mach rare promise and beginnings. 

“ God bless my heart and soul !’’ said the Colonel, when he heard the 
particulars. “ How very unpleasant for me. It will be in all the news- 


rs.” 

Prhe verdict of the coroner's inquest was, “ found drowned.” Norah 
told no one what she knew and what she suspected. Her evidence would 
have been priceless to the jury ; bat no one dreamed that she could have 
enlightened them. She had not been observed walking with Edmund 
through the shrubbery ; and the gamekeeper was the last man who had 
seen him alive. It was possible that he had missed his footing and fallen 
headlong into the river ; where, the blow having stunned him, it was not 
difficult to be drowned. There was no mark of straggling on the bank, 
no sign of al violence ; he had not been robbed ; it was not known 
that he an enemy in the world. 

But, Launce was not satisfied, and Norah felt nearly certain of the 
truth. Launce, however, could do nothing. He could not bring his 
suspicions home to their object, or concentrate them into any intellige t 
act; and it never occurred to Norah to say to living soul what she 
thought or knew. She had been too well drilled into silence and reti- 
cence to get into trouble by too much talking. So the tragedy paled 
into the grey indistinctness of the past, and the precise circumstances 
were soon obliterated and forgotten. 

Launce went back to his own home; the only one of those joyous 
young creatures who had set out, so full of pleasure, for a mere ordinary 
conventional visit. But what a terrible ending to that ordinary visit ! 
What a bousehold wreck was swept back to them by the storm that had 
shaken Lyndon to the base. Poor Launce! he who had been, perhaps, 
the happiest of them all, and the most helpful to them all, now 
left alone, as the sole comfort of the wretched parents. How 
— he oS eg old walks, = sat hes ee old ~~ aod 
ived again n over every happy hour that pleasant 
Sane SS ewe had had few oquals m4 the county for tonal, hope, 


The Colonel never rallied after the shock. He sank rapidly into the old 
mac : less stern and violent, bat more peevish and irritable ; more weari- 
some bat less terrifying. He would not allow Norah to quit his presence 
for half-an-hour, and found fault with ber, in a querulous way, all 
the time she was there. But she lost all personal fear of him. It was a 
daller life evea than formerly, but not so violent ; more wearisome, but 
not so destructive. Norah wore her fetters as patiently as she used in old 
times when they cut Ceeper and made scars, bat were less heavy. She 
changed in nothing ; she glided through life always the same pallid, 
timid. silent, retiring creatare ; more like a slave purchased by money 
than the heiress of the great Lyndon estates. 7 

laa | garret in Paris lived Mrs. Gregory Lyndon and her husband. 
How they lived, iadeed, no one could have told; not even themselves. 
He was a furious gambler, and as furious a drunkard; passing days, 
and nights, and weeks from home ; not j 8, or solicitous ‘for his wife, 

profouadly indiffereat to her. He would have been thankful for 

rR act of hers which should have allowed him to get legal, if shamefal 
verance from her. But poor Lucy’s day of thoughtlesness had gone. 

A slatternly, neglected woman, she was a virtuous, if a wretched one ; 
and, though she had | ceased to love her husband, she bad both pride 
and early principle somiaiog: None of her family Knew where sbe was. 





| the Times, in which she took advantage of the Fast Day to exhort her 
countrywomen to dress more tightly and cheaply. Lastly, the Westmin- | 
| male Dress in 1857,” in which the revival of the “ barbaric ages of dress” | 
| is deplored in a very appropriate vein of smart exaggeration. “ Sunday,” 
| we are informed, “is changed. The children cannot go to church, be- 
| Cause mamma leaves no room for them.” The article is exceedingly 
| well written ; and if good writing could effect a change, contract skirts, 
and reduce the milliners’ and dressmakers’ bills, the writer in the West- | 
| minster might hope to be the apostle of a wholesome reform. 
| The invectives may be distributed under two heads. They either at- 
| tack the prevailing fashion as an ugly, cumbrous, and awkward fashion, 
| or they are directed against the increasing extravagance and love of dress | 
which are observable among the women of England in every class. 
These are two quite distinct points. Of course, a dress with a broad skirt | 
will cost more than one with a narrow skirt, but as long as women are 
determined to spend moncy on dress, which we believe to be at present 
the case, they will always find some means of displaying their wealth in | 
their wardro To use double the number of breadths necessary is a) 
very uninventive and obvious menns of accomplishing this end, but it is 
not the only one. Looked at merely as a fashion, the rage for tiny bon 
nets and voluminous skirts is a silly and unbecoming one. Unfortunate- | 
ly, however, fashions do not die out at once because they are silly and 
unbecoming. The grandchildren of men who wore powder cannot forget 
that fashion protected for many years, against all the assaults of reason, 
a custom which for dirt and ugliness has scarcely been surpassed among 
the most savage nations. The Westminster Reviewer seems to have a no- 
tion that, as the preseut inventors of fashions have set such a foolish style 
of dress afloat, they had better be superseded, and some one else eelected 
to take their place. The possible downfall of the Napoleon dynasty is 
hailed with delight as involving the removal of the pernicious influence 
of the Empress Eugénie, Personally, the writer seems in favour of the 
adoption of something approaching to the Bloomer costume, which is de- 
monstrated on principles of pure reason to be the ideal of female dress. 
But pure reason and an appreciation of the ideal do not enable a person 
to set the fashion. What it is that gives this power, it is hard to say. 
The power is, in some inscrutable way, possessed and exerted. What is 
it that gives fashion in society? Certain women say that certain men 
are the fashion, and in return certain men say that certain women are 
the fashion, and all at once it is recognised that this is true, and they 
are the fashion. People ten times as rich, and clever, and handsome may 
give their opinions, but they only remain private opinions, and the mys- 
terious power which should g@amp the object of their remarks with the 
impress of fashion is wanting. The silliest Paris milliner that can get 
access to the backstairs of the Tuileries is more powerful than all the sen- 
sible women in the universe. There is no remedy but time and the insa- 
tiable love of novelty which reigns in the breasts of milliners and Em- 
presses. Time will make the bonnet once more useful, and the petticoat 
once more convenient. Meanwhile, who are we that we should throw 
stones at women for blindly following a fashion, however inconvenient 
or stupid? Surely men cannot laugh at a custom as inconvenient when 
they walk about with triangles of hardened linen sawing into their whis- 
kers; nor can they deride gregarious stupidity, when merchants rush 
with one consent to set up golden statues in honour of the luckiest specula- 
tor of the day—when lawyers unite to pronounce the English law the 
perfection of reason—and when theologians entertain scruples in common 
as to whether they can safely pronounce that a on Sundays 
is a work of necessity to themselves and of charity to their neighbours. 
The comic writers naturally attack the absurdity of the fashion, but 
the moralists, with “ Eleanor’ at their head, devote themselves to ex- 
posing and bewailing the extravagance, vanity, and love of finery which 
ear by year infect, it is said, more and more the women of England. 
ravagance and the love of finery are bad things ; but if we are finding 
fault, let us look at the whole of the picture, and see why these follies 
are spreading. They are but symptoms of a great social change, which 
is revealed in a thousand other ways. ‘© processes are going on—the 
nation is getting enormously rich, and the different classes of society are 
attaining a superficial equality ; and we see the indications of these pro- 
cesses in countless ways. Dress only forms one conspicuous example. 
The rapid enrichment of the middle class gives them a great deal of mo- 
ney to spend, and they like to — it on dress, because they thus attain 
a sort of outside equality with the aristocracy. The moralists accuse the 
middle classes of extravagance, but the fact is that the middle classes 
have made a great deal of money lately, It has been proved over 
over again that they are ruining themselves—they are so lavish. They 
must have their summer excursions, and their expensive gardens, and 
their high education, and their suitable establishments, and so forth. But 
they are not rained ; and if the reason is asked, it cannot be stated more 
concisely than by saying that the exports of the country have more than 
doubled in the last ten years. Then, asall classes are brought, outwardly 
at least, nearer together by the spread of education, by the tendency of 
modern nations to a democratical equality, by the substitution of the 
principle of contract for the principle of dependence, the first impulse 
of those in each class is to spend their surplus money in purchasing cer- 
tain exterior indications of superiority once confined to the class above 
them. When a maid sees her mistress turo out in a lovely bonnet, com- 
posed of a finger’s breadth of lace and several dozen artificial flowers, she 
can at least revenge herself for her involuntary admiration by purchasing 
a trampery imitation. Her mistress does exactly the same thing. She 
bears from: her milliner what the leaders of fashiun wear, and she delights 
to think that there is one thing in which money will cnable her to rival 











portion of the members of other professions and callings, only desire to 
dress so as to elicit no remark, and prefer purchasing a great many other 


t bearing up in the wonderful way proper to | ster bas an elaborate review of the whole subject, under the title of “ Fe- | things to purchasing finery. In a lower grade, servants are often influ- 


enced by kind and sensible mistresses, or by old-fashioned parents, and 
are persuaded not to commit the dreadful folly of putting their wages on 
their backs. Even in the highest grades of society, there are many wo- 
men who dress as cheaply as their station will permit them, in order to 
have more to expend in works of charity. Such women are the salt of 
the earth. It is very easy to decide which we should prefer—a woman 
who indulges in extravagance, or a woman who avoids it. But when fe- 
male extravagance in dress is fixed upon as a convenient topic of popular 
abuse, and we are asked to sit in judgment on if as on one of the most 
alarming features of our time, we must take into consideration all its 
attendant circumstances. It will certainly affect our estimate of this ex- 
travagance when we remember that it is only one part of the great sum 
of extravagance consequent on the rapid advance of the country in 
wealth ; and it will certainly colour our judgment of particular indivi- 
duals when we reflect that we cannot say that the purchase of a great 
number of fine clothes is in itself, and absolutely, a sin.—Lon. pap., Oct. 31. 


— 


THE INTERPRETER. 
CHAPTER XXXV.—‘' THE WOLP AND THE Lawn.” 

Papoosh Pasha is “~ his Aief* in his harem. Two softly shaded 
lamps, burning perfumed oil, shed a voluptuous light over the apartment. 
Rich carpets from the looms of Persia are s upon the floor ; costly 
shawls from Northern India fall in graceful folds over the low divan on 
which he reclines, Jewel-bilted sabres, silver-sheathed daggers, and fire- 
arms inlaid with gold, glitter above his head, disposed tastefully against 
the walls, and marking the warlike character of the owner ; for Pa 
Pasha, cruel, sensual, and corrupt to the very marrow, is nevertheless as 
brave as a lion. 

Two nautch-girls belonging to his seraglio have been dancing their vo- 
luptuous measure for his gratification, As they stand now, unveiled, 
panting and glowing with their exertions, the rich Eastera blood crim- 
soning their soft cheeks, and coursing wildly through their shapely, pli- 
ant limbs, the old man’s assumes a placid expression of sleepy con- 
tent only belied by the gleam in that wicked eye, and he is good enough 
to wave bis amber-tipped pi ick in token of dismissal, and to express 
his approbation by the single word “ Peki” (very well). The girls 
strate themselves before their lord, their silver armlets and anklets ring- 
ing as they touch the floor, and bounding away like two young antelo 
flit from the presence, apparently not unwilling to escape so casily. Pa- 

Pasha is left alone with the favourite; but the favourite looks rest- 
ess and prececupied, and glances ever and anon towards the casement 
which opens out into the garden of the ona, now beginning to glisten 
in the light of the rising moon, and breathing the odours of a thousand 
flowers, heavy and fragrant with the dews of night. This part of the 
harem is on the ground floor, and is a retreat much affected by his High- 
ness for the facility with which the breeze steals into it from the Bos- 


horua., 

Zuleika is dreseed in all the magnificence of her richest Oriental cos- 
tume. Her tiny feet, arcbed in trae Arabian symmetry, are bare to the 
ankle, where her voluminous maslin trousers are gathered in by a brace- 
let, or more correctly an anklet, set with rubies and emeralds. A string 
of beads of the lemon-coloured amber marks the outline of her 
slender waist, and terminates a short, close-fitting jacket of pink satin, 
embroidered with seed-pearls, open at the bo om, and with long sleeves 
fringed by lace of European manufacture. This again is covered by a 
1 loose mantle of green silk, carelessly thrown over the whole figure. 
Zaleika has not forgotten that she is lineally descended from the Prophet, 
and wears his colour accordingly. Her hands, in compliance with Eastern 
custom, are dyed with henna, but even this horrid practice cannot dis- 
guise the shapely symmetry of her taper fingers; and although the hair 
is cut short on her left temple, the long raven locks from the other side 
are gathered and plaited into a lustrous diadem around her brows. She 
has pencilled her lower eyelashes with some dark substance that enhances 
their natural beauty ; but even this effort of the toilette has not succeeded 
in imparting the languishing expression which a Turkish beauty deems to 
irresistible. No; the gleam in Zuleika’s eye is more that of some wild 
animal, caught bat not tamed, glancing ly around for a chance of 
escape, and ready to tear the hand that would caress it and endeavour to 
reconcile it to its fetters. 

She does not look as if she loved you, Papoosh Pasha, when you order 
her to your feet, and stroke her hair with your fat hand, and gloat on 
that mournful, eager face with your little twinkling eye. Better be a 
bachelor, Papoosh Pasha, and confine yourself to the solace of coffee and 
pipes, and busy your cunning intellect with those puzzling Euro) 
politics, and look after the interests of your dissipated master the Sultan, 
than take a wild bird to your bosom that will never know you or care for 
you, or cease to pine and fret, and beat her breast against the bars of the 

in which you have shut her up. 

he old man sinks upon his cushions with a sigh of corporeal content- 
ment. His fat person is enveloped in a flowing shawl gown, which ad- 
mits of his breathing far more freely than does that miserable tight frock- 
coat he wore all day. He has gorged himself with an enormous meal, 
chiefly composed of fat substances, vegetables, and sweetmeats. He has 
bad his tiny measure of hot strong coffee, and is putting forth volumes of 
smoke from a long cherry-stick Pipe. He bids Zuleika kneel at his feet, 
and sing him to his rest. The girl glances eagerly towards the window, 
and seems to listen ; she dare not move at once to the casement and look 








them. Though ehe cannot go to their parties, she can at least d as 
much as they doin dress. So, at the end of the year, her milliner's bill is 
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out, for ber lord is mistrustful and suspicious, and woe to ber if she ex- 
cites his jealousy to such a pitch that she cannot lull it to sleep again. 
She would give him an opiate it she dared, or something stronger still, 
that should settle all accounts ; but there is a dark story in the harem of 
a former favourite—a Circassian—who tried to strike the same path for 
freedom, and failed in the attempt. She has long slept peacefully some 
forty fathom deep in the sparkling Bosphorus, and the caiques that take 


oat disturbing her repose. Since then. whenever Papoosh Pasha drinks 
in the women’s apartment, be has the gallantry to insist on a lady pledg- 
ing him first before he puts his own fat lips to the bowl. 


She Alvion, 
the wrong time! What did that moment's weakness cost us all? She | 
had crossed the room—we were ready to receive her—her foot was on 
the very window-sill ; another moment and she would have been in Ali's 
arms, when a footstep was beard rapidly approaching up the street, a 
black figure came bounding over the garden wall, closely followed by a | 
| large English retriever, and shouting an alarm wildly at the top of his 





December 19 
obviously containing something weighty ; that they placed it carefull 
in the bottom of his caique, and that more than once he distiactly saw 4 
move ; that they desired him to pull oat into mid-stream, and when there, 
dropped the sack overboard ; that it sunk immediately, but that he 
fancied he heard a faint shrick as it went down, and saw the bubbles 





| plainly coming up for several seconds at the place where it disappeared ; 


voice. As the confused sentry fired off his musket in the air; as the | further, that the negro gave him fifty piastres over his proper fare for the 
her former comrades to the Sweet Waters glide along over her head with- | Pasha’s guards and retainers woke and sprang to their arms; as the Be- | job, and that he himself had been uncomfortable and troubled with bad 
loochee glared wildly around him ; as Ropsley, no longer uninterested, | ‘dreams ever since.” 


| swore volubly ia English, and Manners drew the revolver from bis bo- | 
| som, Bold, for the second time that day, pinned a tall negro slave by the | 


Alas, poor Zaleika! there is but little hope that you survived your 
lover four-and-twenty hours. The wild-bird came, indeed, as he had pro- 


“Come hither, Zuleika, little dove,” says the old man, drawing her | throat, and rolling him over on the sward, made as though he would | mised, in the early morning, to the rose, but the wild-bird got bis death- 


towards him ; “ light of my eyes and pearl of my heart, come hither, that 
I may lay my head on thy bosom, and sleep to the soft murmurings of 
thy gentle voice.” ; 

The girl obeys, but glances once more uneasily towards the window, 
and takes her place with compressed lips, and cheeks as pale as death. 
A long Albanian dagger, the spoil of some lawless chief, hangs tempt- 
ingly within arm's length. Another such caress as that, Papoosh Pasha, 
and who shall ensure you that she do»s not bury it in your heart ! 

But a more feminine weapon is in ber hand —a three-stringed late or 
gittern, incapable of producing much harmony, but nevertheless affording 
a plaintive and not inappropriate accompaniment to the measured chant 
with which the reigning Odalisque lulls her master to his rest. The tones 
of her voice are very wild and sad. Ever and anon she stops in her ma- 
sic and listens to the breathing of the Pasha ; so surely he opens his eyes, 
and raising his head from her tap bids her go on,—not angrily nor peta- 
lantly, but with a quiet overbearing malice that irritates the free spirit 
of the girl to the quick. She strikes the gittera with no unskilful hand ; 
and although her voice is mouraful, it is sweet and musical as she sings ; 
bat the glance of her eye denotes mischief, and I had rather be sleeping 
over a powder magazine with my lighted chibouque in my mouth, thaa 
pillow my head, as you are doing, Papoosh Pasha, on the lap of a woman 
maddened by tyranny and imprisonment,—her whole being filled with 
but two feclings—Love stronger than death ; Hatred fiercer than hell. 
And this is the caged bird’s song: 


Down in the valley where the Sweet-Waters meet—where the’ Sweet-Waters 
meet under the chestnut trees, — 

There Hamed had a garden ; and the wild bird sang to the Rose. : 
the garden were many flowers, and the pomegranate grew in the midst. Fair 
and stately she grew, and the frait from her branches dropped like dew upon 
the sward. 

And Hamed watered the tree and pruned her, and lay down in the cool freshness 
of her shade. 

Beantiful was the pomegranate, yet the wild bird sang to the Rose. 

The Lily bent lowly to the earth, and drooped for very shame, because the 
breeze courted the Lily and kissed her as he swept by to meet the Sweet- 
Waters under the chesnut trees. 

For the Lily was the fairest of flowers ; yet the wild bird sang to the Rose. 

Then there came a blast from the desert, and the garden of Hamed was scorched 
and withered up; 

And the pomegranate sickened and died ; and Hamed cut her down by the 
roots, and sowed corn over the place of ber shade. 

And the breeze swept on, and stayed not, though the Lily lay trampled into the 


flower sickened and died ; yet still the wild bird sang to the Rose. 
wn of early morning, when the sky is green with longing, and the day 
winds are hushed, and the waters sleep smiling, and the stars are dim 
she Ame for his coming, and spreads her petals to meet him, and droops 
hear his note ; 
the peaen gate is open, and the watchers are asleep, and the last, last 
hope is dying,—will the wild bird come to the Rose? 


The concluding lines she sang in a marked voice there was no mistak- 
ng. and I doubt if they did not thrill tothe beart’s core of more than one 


The moon had now fairly risen, and silvered the trees and shrubs in 
the harem garden witb her light, leaving however dense masses of shade 
the smooth lawn and under the walls of the building. Cypress 
and cedar —— in her beams. Not a breath of air stirred the feathery 
leaves of the tall acacia, with its glistening stem ; and the swelling rip- 
ple of the Bosphorus plashed drowsily against the marble steps. All was 
and silence repose. Far enough off to elude observation, yet 
within hail, lay our caique, poised buoyantly on the waters, and cutting 
with its dark outline right athwart a glittering pathway as of molten 
gold. Close under the harem window, co by the thick foliage of 
& broad-leaved ¢ , Ali Mesrour and myself crouched, silent and anx- 
pea daring to breathe, counting with sickening eagerness the pre 
— Am _ . i a zebae = — Wd 
paces further off, u a dark gronp of cypresses, lay Ropsley ai an- 
ners ready for action, the latter with bis hand ia is beens caressing the 
trasty revolver by which he set such store. 
yes penen as yet gone off prosperously. We had landed noise- 
less uo ed. The garden gate, thanks to woman’s foresight and 
woman’s cunning, had been left opeo. The sentry on guard, like all 
other Turkish sentries when not belove an enemy, had lain dowa, enve- 
in his great coat, with his musket by his side, and was snoring as 
y & trae son of Osman can snore alter a bellyful of pilaf. If his lord 
would bat follow bis example, it might be done; yet never was old 
man 40 restless, so ill at ease, so wakefully disposed as seemed Papoosh 


We could see right into the apartment, and the rich soft lamplight 
toutin full relief the faces and figures of its two occupants. 
a sat with her feet gathered under ber on the divan: one hand 

still held the lute ; the other was unwillingly consigned to the 
of her lord. The old man’s head reclined against her bosom ; his parted 
pa perl his eyes were half closed, yet there 
of vigilant malice upon his features that denoted anything 
The poor girl’s face alternated from a scowl of withering 
hatred to a plaintive expression of heart-broken disappointment. Doubt- 
leas she was thinking “ the last, last hope is dying, and the wild bird is 

not coming to the rose.”’ 

All Mesrour gazed on her he loved. If ever there was a trying situa- 
tion, it was histo see her even now in the very embrace of his enemy 
—#0 near, yet so apart, Few men could have enough preserved their 
selt-command not to betray evea by the workings of the countenance 
what a storm of feelings must be wasting the heart; yet the Beloochee 
moved not a muscle; his profile, tarned towards mo, was calm and grim 
aa that of a statue. Once only the right hand crept stealthily towards 
his dagger, but the next moment he was again as still as death. The 
Pasha whispered something in the girl’s ear, and a gleam of wild delight 
sparkled on her face as she listened, Sbe rose cheerfully, left the room 
with a rapid, springing step, and returved almost immediately with a 

under her arm, and a huge goblet set with precious stones tn her 

. Papoosh Pasha, true believer and faithful servant of the Prophet, 
it needs not the aid of a metal-covered cork, secured with wire, to enable 
us to guess at the contents of that Frankish flask. No sherbet of roses 
is poured into your brimming goblet—no harmless, unfermented liquid, 
flavoured with clanamon or other lawful condiment; but the creamin 
flood of amber-coloured champagne whirls up to the very margin, an 
the Pasha’s eye brightens with satisfaction as he stretches forth his hand 
to grasp its taper stem. Cunning and careful though, even ia bis de- 

he proffers the cup to Zulvika ere be tastes. 

“ Drink, my child,” says the old hypoorite, “ drink of the liquid such 
as the houris are keeping in Paradise for the souls of the true believers; 
drink and fear not—it is lawful. Aled Keri /” 

Zaleika wets her lips on the edge, and hands the cup to her lord, who 
drains it to the dregs, and sets it down with a sigh of intense satiafac- 





on, 
“ It is lawful,” he continues, wiping his moustaches, “It is not for- 


bidden by the blessed Prophet. Wine indeed is prohibited to the true 
believer, but the Prophet knew not the flavour of champagne, and had he 
tasted it he would have enjoined his servants to drink it four times 
os = again, Zuleika, oh my soul! Fill again! There is bat one 


The girl needs no second bidding ; once and again she fills to the brim ; 
once and again the Pasha drains the tempting draught; and now the 
little twinkling eye dims, the cherry-stick talls {rom the opening flogers, 
the Pasha’s bead sinks upon Zuleika’s bosom, and at last he is fast asleep. 
Gently, tenderly, like a mother soothing a child, she bushes him to his 
rest. Stealthily, she transfers his head from her own breast to the em- 
broidered cushions. Dexterously, noiselessly, she extricates herself from 
his embrace. A low whistle, scarcely perceptible reaches her ear from 
the garden and calls the blood into her cheek ; and yet, a very woman 
even now, she turns to take one last look at him whom she is leaving 
forever. A cool air steals in from the window, and plays upoa the 

per’s open neck and throat. She draws a shaw! carefully, nay, caress- 
ingly, around him. Brute, tyrant, enemy though he is, yet there have been 
moments when be was kindly and indulgent towards ber, for she was his 
favourite ; and she will not leave him in anger at the last. Fatal delay! 
en tenderness! true woman! always influenced by ber feelings at 


| have worried him to death in the garden. 


It was, however, too late ; the alarm was given, and all was discov- 


| ered. The man | had struck in the afternoon of that very day bad 


dogged me ever since, in hopes of an opportunity to revenge himself. 
| He had followed me from place to place, overheard my conversation, and 


| watched all those to whom I spoke. He had crouched under the sentry- 


box at the door of Messirie’s Hotel, bad tracked us at a safe distance | 


down to the very water's edge, and had seen us embark on our mysteri- | 


ous expedition. With the cunning of his race, he guessed at once at our 
| object, and determined to frustrate it. Unable, I conclude, at that late 
| hour to get a caique, he had hastened by land to bis master’s house, and, 
as the event turned out, had arrived in time to overthrow all our plans. 
He was followed in his tarn by my faithful Bold, who, when so peremp- 
torily ordered to leave us, had been convinced there was something in 
the wind, and accordingly transferred his attentions to the figur+ that 
had been his object of distrust the livelong day. How he worried and 
tore at him, and refused to relinquish his hold. Alas! alas! it was too 
late—too late ! 

The Pasha sprang like a lion from his lair. At the eame instant, Ali 
Mesrour and myself bounded lightly through the open window into the 
apartment. Zuleika flung herself with a loud sbriek into her lover's 
arms, Manners and Ropsley came crowding in behind us, the former's 
revolver gleaming ominously in the light. The Pasha was surrounded 
by his enemies, bat he never faltered for an instant. Hurrying feet and 
the clash of arms resounded along the passages; lights were already 
twinkling in the gardea ; aid was at hand, and, Turk, tyrant, voluptuary 
though he was, he lacked not the courage, the promptitade which aids 
itself. Ata glance he must have recoguised Ali; or it might have been 
but the instinct of his nation which bid him defend his women. Quick 
as thought, he seized a pistol that hung above his couch, and discharged 
it point blank at the Beloochee’s body. The bullet sped past Zulcika’s 
head and lodged a= in her lover's bosom. At the same instant that 
Ropsley, always cool and collected in an emergency, dashed down both 
the lamps, Ali’s body lurched heavily into my arms, and poor Zulcika 
fell senseless on the floor. 

The next moment a glare of light filled the apartment. Crowds of 
slaves, black and white, all armed to the teeth, rushed into the rescue. 
The Pasha, perfectly composed, ordered them to seize and make us pri- 
soners. Encumbered by the Beloochee’s weight, and outnumbered ten 
to one, we were put to it to make good our retreat, and ere we could 
close round her and carry her off, two stout negroes had borne the still 
senseless Zuleika through the open doorway into the inner chambers of 
the palace. Placing the Beloochee between myself and Ropsley, we 
backed leisurely into the garden, the poor fellow groaning heavily as we 
handed him through the casement, and so made our wey still fronting 
the Pasha and his myrmidons, towards our caique, which at the first sig- 
nal of disturbance had been pulled rapidly in-shore. Manners covered 
our retreat with t steadiness and try, keeping the enemy at 
bay with his revolver, a weapon with which one and all showed much dis- 
inclination to make further acquaintance. By this time shricks of women 
pervaded the palace. The blacks, too, jabbered and gesticulated with 
considerably more energy than purpose, half-a-dozen pistol-shots fired at 
random served to increase the general confusion, which even their lord’s 
presence and authority were completely powerless to quell, and thus we 
were enabled to reach our boat, and shove off with our ghastly freight 
into the comparative safety of the Bosphorus, 

“ He will never want a doctor more ;” said eee, in answer to an 
observation from Manners, as, turning down the edge of the Beloochee’s 
jacket, be showed us the round livid mark that, to a practised eye, told 
too surely of the irremediable death-wound. “ Poor fellow, poor fellow,” 
ae otiet, “he is bleeding inwardly now, he will be dead before we reach 

ge. 

Ali opened his eyes, and raising his head, looked around as though in 
search of some m'ssing face— 

“ Zaleika,” he wh pet. “ Zuleika!” and sank back again with a 
piteous expression of hopeless, helpless misery on his wan and ghastly 
features. The end was obviously near at band, his cheeks seemed to have 
fallen in the last few minutes, dark circles gathered round his eyes, his 
forehead was damp and clammy, and there was a light froth upon his 
ashy lips. Yet as death approached he seemed to recover strength and 
consciousness, a true Mussu , the grave had for him but few terrors, 
and he bad confronted the grim monarch so often as not to wince from 
him at last whea wae within his grasp. 

He reared himself in the bout, and supported by my arm, which was 
wound round his body, made shift to sit upright and look about him, 
wildly, dreamily, as one who looks for the last time. “ Effendi,” he 
pa pressing my band, “ Effendi, it is destiny. The good mare—she 

my brother's! Ob Zuleika! Zuleika!” 

A strong shudder convuleed his frame, his jaw dropped, I thought he 
was gone, but he recovered cunsciousness once more, snatched wildly at 
his sword, which he half drew, andjwhispering faintly “turn me to the East! 
There is but one Allab!’’ his limbs collapsed—bis head sunk upon my 
sboulder—and so he died. 

Row geotly, brawny watermen, though your freight is indeed but the 
shell which contained even now a gallant faithful spirit. One short hour 
ago, who so determined, so brave, so sagacious as the Beloochee warrior ? 
and where is he now? That is not Ali Mesrour whom you are wafting so 
ay 4 80 smoothly towards the shore, Ali Mesrour is far away in space, 
ia the material Paradise of your own creed, with its inexhaustible sher- 
bets, and ite cool gardens, and its dark-eyed maidens waving their green 
scarves to greet the long-expected lover ; or to the unknowa region, the 
shadowy spirit-land of a loftier, nobler faith, the mystical world on which 
Religion herself dare hardly speculate, where “ the tree ehall be known 
by its fruits,” “where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest,” 

So we carried him reverently and mournfully to the house he had oo- 
cupled ; and we laid bim out in his warrior dress, with bis arms by bis 
side and his lance in bis hand, and ere the morrow’s sun was midway in 
the beavens, the earth bad closed over him in bis last rosting-place where 
the dark cypresses are nodding aud whispering over his tomb, and the 
breeze steals gently up from the golden Bosphorus, smiling and radiant, 
within a bundred paces of bis grave, 

The good bay mare has never left my possession, For months she was 
restiess and uvcomfortable, neighing at every strange step, and refusing 
her food, as if she pined truly and faithfully for her master. He came 
not, and after a time she forgot him; and another hand fed and cared for ber, 
and she grew sleek and fat and light-hearted. What would you? Itisa 
world of change. Men and women, friends and favourites, lovers and 
beloved, all must forget and float with the stream and hurry on ; if there be 
an exception--if some pale-eyed mourner, clinging to the bank, yearns 
hopelessly for the irrevocable Past, what matter, so the stream can eddy 
round bim, and laugh and ripple by? Let hint alone! he is not one of 
us. God forbid! 

Of Zaleika’s fate I shudder to think. Though I might well guess she 
could never expect to be forgiven, it was long before surmise approached 
certainty, and even now I strive to hope against bope, to persuade my- 
self that there may still be a chance. At least Iam thankful Ali was 
spared the ghastly tidings that eventually came to my ears—a tale that 


Of course the attack on the Pasha's palace created much scandal 
throughout Constantinople ; and equally of course a thousand rumours 
gained credence as to the origin and object of the disturbance. The Eng- 
lish officers concerned received a hint that it would be advisable to get 
out of the way as speedily as possible ; aad [ was compelled to absent my- 
self for a time from my kind friend and patron, Omar Pasha. One per- 
son set the whole thing down asa dranken frolic ; another voted it an 
attempt at burglary of the most rufflan-like description ; and the Turks 


escaped the lips of a drankea eaigee, and ia which I fear there is too mach | Geor 
tru 





themselves seemed inclined to resent it as a gratuitous insult to their pre- 
judices and customs, A stalwart caigee, however, being, contrary to his 
religion and bis practice, inebriated with strong drink, let out in his cups 
that, if he dared, he could tell more than others knew about the attack 
on the palace of Papoosh Pasha, and its sequel. Influenced by a large 
bribe and intimidated by threats, he at length made the following state- 
ment :—* That the evening after the attack, about suadown, be was ply- 
ing off the steps of Papoosh Pasha’s palace, that he was hailed by a negro 








thea appeared, bearing between them a sack, carefully seared, and 


guard, who bade him approach the landing: place ; that two other negroes | 


wound ; and the rose, I fear, lies many a fathom deep in the clear, cold 
waters of the sileat Bosphorus. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—“ THE FRONT.” 

Man has been variously defined by philosophers as a cooking animal (the 
truth of this definition, unless when applied to our Gallic neighbours, I 
stoutly contest), as a reasoning animal (this likewise will bardly hold 
water), asa self-clothing animal, as an omnivorous one, as an unfeathered 
biped, and as an improved specimen of the order of Simge without the 
tail! None of these definitions will I accept as expressing exactly the 
conditions and necessities of our species. 1 believe man to be an animal 
fed on excitemeut—the oaly one in creation that without that pabulum, ia 
some shape or another, languishes, becomes torpid, and loses its noblest 
energies both of mind and body. Why do men drink, quarrel, gamble, 
and waste their substance in riotous living? Why does Satan, accord- 
ing to good Dr. Watts, always provide work “for idle hands to do?” 
Why, but because man must have excitement. If he have no safety-valve 
for his surplus energies in the labour which earns his daily bread, ~ 


| will fiad vent through some other channel, either for good or evil, accord- 


ing to his bias one way or the other. There is no such thing as repose on 
the face of the earth ; “ push on—keep moving,” such is the motto of hu- 
manity. If we are not making we must be marring, but we cannot sit 
still. How else do we account for the proverbial restlessness of the 
sailor when he has been a few wecks ashore? How else can we conceive 
it possible for a rational being, whilst enjoying the luxuries and liberty 
of a landsman’s existence, to pine for the hardships, the restraint, the 
utter discomfort which every one must necessarily experience on board 
ship? How, except upon this principle, can we understand the charm of 
a soldier’s life, the cheering intl ofa paiga? It is most unnatu- 
ral to like rigid discipline, short rations, constant auxiety, and unre- 
mitting toil. A wet greatcoat on the damp earth is a bad substitute for 
a four-post bed, with thick blankets, and clean sheets not innocent of the 
warming-pan. A tent is a miserable dwelling-place at the best of times, 
and is only just preferable to the canopy of heaven in very hot or very 
cold, or very windy or very wet weather. There is small amusement in 
spending the livelong night in sleepless watching for an enemy, and lit- 
tle satisfaction in being surprised by the same about an hour befure dawn, 
It is annoying to be starved, it is irritating to be frightened, it is uncom- 
fortable to be shot,—yet are all these casualties more or less incidental 
to the profession of arms ; and still the recruiting sergeant flaunts his 
bunch of ribbons in every market town throughout merry Eogiand, and 
still the bumpkin takes the shilling, and siugs in beery strains, ‘‘ Huzza 
for the life of a soldier!’ 

And I too had tasted of the fierce excitement of strife—had drank of 
the stimulating draught which, like some bitter tonic, creates a constant 
craving for more—had been taught by the influence of custom and com- 
panionship to loathe the quiet dreamy existence which was my normal 
state, and to loug for the thrill of danger, the variety and unholy re- 
velry of war. 

So I returned with noe to the Crimea. I had small difficulty in 
obtaining leave from Omar Pasha to resign, at least for a time, my ap- 
pointment on bis personal staff. 

“ They are queer fellows, my adopted countrymen,” said his Highness, 
in his dry, humourous manner, and with his quaint smile, “and the 
sooner you get out of the way, friend Egerton, the better. I shall be 
asked all sorts of questions about you myself ; and if you stay here, why, 
the nights are dark and the streets are narrow. Some fice morning it 
might be difficult to wake you, and nobody would be a bit the wiser. 
Our Tark has his peculiar notions about the laws of honour, and he can- 
not be made to comprehend why he shouid risk his own life in taking 

ours. Besides, be is ridiculously sensitive about his women, 

arly with a Christian. Had you been a good Mussulman, now, " 
it could have been easily arranged. You might have bought the lady, 
got drank on champagne with old Papoosh Pasha, and set up a harem of 
your own. Why don’t you become a convert, asI did? The process is 
sbort, the faith simple, yy" satisfactory. Think it over, my good 
Interpreter, think it over. ! in ten minutes you would be as good a 
Mussulman as I am, and better.” And his Highness laughed, and bid 
me “ Good-bye,” for he had a good deal upon his hands just then, being 
on the eve of marr with his f/th wife, a young lady twelve years of 
age, daughter to his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, and bringing her hus- 
band a magnificent dowry of jewels, gold, and horses, in addition to man: 
broad and fertile acres in Anatolia, not to mention a beautiful ki 
near Scutari and a stately palace on the Bosphorus, without which ad- 
veatitious advantages she might perhaps have hardly succeeded in win- 
ning the heart of so experienced a warrior as Omar Pasha. 

Thus it was that I found myself one broiling suany morning leaning 
over the side of a transport just then dropping her anchor in Balaclava 





he scorching rocks frowned down on the scorching sea; the v 
planks on the deck glistened with the heat. There was no shade on land, 
and not a breath of air raffled the shining bosom of the water. The bar- 
bour was full, aye, choked with craftofevery rig and every tonnage ; whilst 
long wicked-looking steamers and huge uaw — trooj — tted the 
surface of the land-locked bay. The union-jack trailed idly over our 
stern, the mea were all on deck. gazing with r faces on that shore 
which combined for them the realities of history with the fascinations of ro- 
mance. Young soldiers were they, mostly striplings of eighteen and 
twenty summers, with the smooth cheeks, fresh colour, and stalwart limbs 
of the Anglo-Saxon race—too to fillatrench! And yet what would 
be the fate of at least two-thirds of that keen light-hearted draft? Vesti- 
gia nulla retroreum. Many a time bas it made my heart ache to see a troop- 
ship ploughing relentlessly onward with her living freight to “ the front” 

many @ time have I recalled Adsop’s fable, and the footprints that were 
all cowards the lion's den—many a time have | thought how every unit 
there in red was himself the centre of a little world at home ; and of the 
grey heads that would tremble, and the loving faccs that would in 
peaceful villages far away in England, when no news came from foreign 
parts of “ our Jobn,”’ or when the anrelenting Gazetle arrived at last and 
proclaimed, as too surely it would, that he was coming back “ never, 
never no more.” 

Boom !—there it is again! Every eye lightens at that dull, distant 
sound, Every man’s pulse beats quicker, and his head towers more 
erect, for he feels that he has arrived at the real thing at last. No sham 
fighting is going on over yonder, not two short leagues from where he 
stands—no mock bivouac at Chobham, nor tice in Woolwich Marshes, 
nor meaningless pageant in the Park; that irow voice carries death upon 
its every accent. For those in the trenches it is a mere echo—the unre- 
garded nee that il ds the fierce rush of a round 

ot or the wicked whistle of a shell ; but for us here at Balaclava, it is 
one of the pulsations of England's life-blood —one of the ticks, so to speak, 
of tbat great Clock of Doom which points ominously to the downfall of 
the beleaguered town. 

Boom! Yes, there it is nj; you cannot forget why you are here. 
Day and night, sunshine storm, scarce five minutes clapse in the 
twenty-four hours without reminding you of the work in hand. You 
ride out from the camp for your afternoon exercise, you go down to Ba- 
laclava to buy provisions, or you canter over to the er at St. 

ge’s, to visit a sick comrade—the iron voice tolls on. In the glare 
of noon, when everything else seems drowsy in the heat, and the men lie 
down exhausted in the suffocating trenches—the iron voice tolls on, In 
the calm of evening, when the breeze is hushed and still, and the violet 
sea is sleeping in the twilight—the iron voice tolls on, So when the flowers 
are opening in the morning, and the begin to sing, ae bois 
nature, fresh and dewy, seems to scatter health and peace and good wil 
over the earth—the iron voice tolls on, Nay, when you wake at mid- 
night in your tent from a dream of your far-away home—oh! what a dif- 
ferent scene to this !—tired as you may be, ere you have turned to sleep 
once more, you hear it again. Yes, at midnight as at noon, at morn as at 





| evening, every day and all day long, Death is gathering his harvest— 


and the iroa voice tolls on. 

“ Very slack fire they seem to be keeping up in the front,” yawns out 
Ropeley, who has just jolued me on deck, and to whom the siege and all 
its accessories are indeed nothing new. Many a long and month 
has he been listening to that sound ; and what with his own on 
the subject, and the information a naturally acate intellect has acquired 
touching the proceedings of the besiegers, bis is indeed a familiarity which 
* breeds contempt.” 








1857. 


“ Any news from the camp?” be shouts out to a middy in a man-of- 
war’s boat passing under our stern. The middy, a thorough specimen of 
an English boy, with his round laughing face and short jacket, stands up 
to reply. 

“ davther sortie! No end of fellows killed ; and they say the Malakhoff 
is blown up.” 

Our young soldiers listen eagerly to the news. They have heard and 
read of the Malakhoff for many a day, and though their ideas of the na- 
tare and appearance of that work sre probably of a somewhat confused 
description, they are all athirst for intelligence, and prepared to swallow 
everything connected with the destruction of that or any other of the de- 
fences with a faith that is, to say the least of it, a sad temptation to the 
laughter-loving informant. 

A middy, though from some organic cause of which I am ignorant, is | 
always restless and impatient towards the hour of noon ; and our friend 
plumps down once more in the stern of his gig, and bids his men “ give 
way ;” for the sun is by this time high in the heavens ; so we take our 
places in the chip’s boat which our own captain politely provides for us, 
and avoiding the confusion of a disembarkation of men and stores, Rops- 
ley, Bold, and I leap ashore at Balaclava, unencumbered save by the slen- 
der allowance of luggage which a campaign teaches the most luxurious 
to deem sufficient. 

Ashore at Balaclava! What a scene of hurry and crowding and gene- 
ral confusion it is! Were it not that every second individual is in uni- 
form and bearded to the waist, it would appear more like the mart of 
some peaceful and commercial sea-port, than the threshold of a stage on 
which iv being fought out to the death one of the fiercest and most obsti- 
nate struggles which history bas to record on her blood-stained pages. 
There are no women, yet the din of tongues is perfectly deafening. Hur- 
rying to and fro, doing as little work with as much labour as possible, 
making immense haste with small speed, and vociferating incessantly at 
the top of their voices, Turks aud Tartars, Armenians, Greeks, and 
Tonians, all accosted by the burly English soldier under the generic 
name of “ Johnny,” are flitting aimlessly about, and wasting her Majes- 
ty’s stores in a manner that would have driven the late Mr. Hume frantic. 
Here a trim sergeant of infantry, clean and orderly, despite his war-worn 
looks and patebed garments, drives before him a couple of swarthy non- 
descripts, clad in frieze, and with wild elf-locks protruding over their 
jutting foreheads, and twinkling Tartar eyes. They stagger under huge 
sacks of meal, which they are carrying to yonder storehouses, with a sen- 
try pacing his short walk at the door. The sacks have been furnished 
by contract, so the seams are badly sewn ; and the meal, likewise fur- 
nished by contract, and of inferior quality, is rapidly escaping, to leave 
a white track in the mud, also a contract article, and of the deepest, 
stickiest, and most enduring quality. The labours of the two porters 
will be much lightened ere they reach their destination ; but this is of 
less moment, inasmuch as the storehouse to which they are proceeding is 
by no means water-tight, and the first thunderstorm that sweeps in from 
the Black Sea is likely much to damage its contents. It is needless to 
add that this edifice of thin deal planks has been constructed by contract 
for the use of her Majesty’s Government. } 

A little farther on, a train of mules, guided by a motley crowd of every | 
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regiments which have so long and so suecessfully struggled against the | vicinty of Lucknow. Until the recent successes of Havelock and Outram 
mutineers, From Lucknow,—that city upon which so many hopes and | every step of the 50 miles between Cawnpore and the last mentioned 
fears are concentred,—the intelligence is better than could have been ex- capital was contested by masses of mutineers, but we now learn that the 
pected from the gloomy rumours prevalent in Inda at the departure of communication from Cawnpore is open up to a place, of which the ortho- 
the last mail. The enemy are described as being in great force indeed, | graphy is not yet very distinct, within four miles of Lucknow, and at this 
and very strong in artillery ; but there seems little doubt that Generals | spot Sir James Outram has recommended the establishment and organiz- 
Havelock and Outram, who appear to have divided their forees (2) will be ation of a strong force. 
able to hold their own—reinforced as they have been by the 53d and 93d Of the safety of the heroie garrison of Lucknow we may now, we re- 
Regiments—until the approach of Greathed’s avenging columa, which it | joice to think, feel confidently assured. Though the enemy etill oecu- 
was calculated would reach them ou the 30th of October, enabled them to pied the district in considerable strength they had clearly Leen driven 
resume the offensive. To this column has fallen the glory of making one | to adopt a defensive instead of an aggressive attitude, for we are told 
of the most rapid marches and executing one of the most brillian, ex- that they were intrenching themselves, and we hear of no attacks upon 
ploits which the annals of Indian warfare—rich in rapid mwarcnes and | our own positions, Moreover, a convoy of provisions had safely arrived, 
brilliant feats of arms—can record. Colonel Greathed left Delhi, we | though escorted by only 250 men, and, what should be decisive of the 
believe, on the 28th of September, in command of a force consisting of | question, Havelock was in command and Greathed close at hand. Under 
Her Majesty’s 8th Foot and 9th Lancers, two troops of Horse Artillery, | Havelock alone were 3,000 British soldiers ; Greathed within six days of 
one Field Battery, five 12-inch mortars, two companies of Punjab Sappers, | the date of the despatch would bring up 4,000 more, and the com- 
the 2d and 4th Punjab Infantry, 125 Punjab Cavalry, and 200 Hodgson’s | bined ferce under two such Generals would be sufficient to sweep 
Horse,—about 3,000 in all. He was charged with the pursuit of one body | the country from end to end. Irrespectively, however, of these gra- 
of the Delhi fugitives, which had taken a route for Agra and Cawnpore. | tifying conclusions, the whole tenour of the present despatches is 
On the 4th of October he came up with the flying enemy at Bolundshubur, | calculated to inspire us with the utmost satisfaction at the progress 
and signally defeated them with small loss to himself. Malaghur, a fort | of affairs. Our arms are successeful in every direction ; every Com- 
which the enemy had seized, was stormed and blown up, it appears, on | Mander, whether Wilson or Havelock, or Outram, or Greashed, does his 
the same day. On the 5th he overtook them at Allyghur, and again de- | work to a marvel; every division of troops marches with an alacrity 
feated them with heavy loss. From the 5th to the 14th we know nothing | 8nd decision which would be admirable even on home service ; and 
of his exploits, though we may conjecture that there repeated defeats had | though the scene of action is Hindoostan, where it used to be thought 
dispersed the mutineers ; but on the 14th we find Colonel Greathed at that Europeans were crippled by the exigencies of the climate, our co- 
Agra, and it would seem in the very nick of time. lamns seem to move without even the ordinary impediments of war, We 
That great station, which contains more than 5,000 British subjects, | hear of no commissariat difficulties, no “ requisitions,” no embarrass- 
4,000 of whom are described as non-combatants, has been threatened du- | ments of system, no complications of routine, such as 
ring the whole of the disturbances in the North-West Provinces by the | perience made us so sadly familiar with. 
mutineers of one or two regiments, aided by the criminals released from | The work is incessant, and the numbers are small, but everything is 
the gaol when the city was abandoned, and the ill-disposed of all the ad- | done promptly, dexterously, and triumphantly. It is only natural, 
jacent districts. It was against this force that the British shut up in the | though it is a highly important consequence of these successes, that the 
fort at Agra performed a gallant exploit some months back, which, suspended functions of the Indian administration, and especially the col- 
though attended with severe loss to the brave garrison, inspired such | lection of its dues, should now be brought again into action. The reve- 
wholesome fear in their assailants that from that time forward they | nue, we are told, was coming in “very rapidly,” and loyalty, notwith- 
maintained a respectful distance, and the fort was no longer threatened | Standing a continuance of small local defections, “‘ was the order of the 
with a siege. The hopes of the rebels and the fears of the British in | day.” The restoration of confidence in our supremacy, which cannot 
Agra were directed towards the Gwalior and Indore mutineers, who, | "ow be long delayed, and which will probably be attended with more im- 
forming a complete corps, amply provided with ammunition and artil- | plicit faith on the part of the population than prevailed even before, will 
lery, were expected to march on Agra, as the nearest point of attack. | have the effect of drawing hoards of specie from their concealment, and 
For some strange reason, but partly owing to the opposition of Scindiah, | of greatly facilitating any loans which the Government may desire to 
who refused to countenance the mutiny of his Contingent, the Gwalior | contract. Though India is not, in the modern sense of the term, an opu- 
mutineers, who represent Sciudiah’s Contingent, and the Indore muati- lent country, there is abundance of capital in native hands, and prudence 
neers, who represent that of Holkar, remained for three months inactive, | Will suggest to so intelligent a people that these accumulations will be 
and only made up their minds to march on Agra when that step instantly | Safer in the custody of an invincible Government than in dwellings which 
brought down complete and speedy punishment upon their heads. On | May still for some time be at the mercy of any marauding gang. The 
the 14th of October, as we understand the intelligence received at the | Work of occupation, indeed, and of pacification, complete enough to re-es- 
India Board, these combined matineers, or a considerable portion of | tablish universal security, may probably yet consume*much time and en- 
them, appeared before Agra and attacked it. But Greathed’s column | g@ge even our rapidly increasing forces ; but this monstrous mutiny has 
had reached the city before them. Not only therefore were they re- | 2OW been fairly crushed—and crushed, let it never be forgotten, by the 


our Crimean ex- 
° 


nation under heaven, and commanded by an officer in the workmanlike | pulsed with great loss, but they were pursued, routed, and dispersed. | yet unaided resources of India and the adjacent colonies. — Times, Nov, 27. 
uniform of the Land Transport, is winding slowly up the bill. They = chase ss ee _ me — ays been driven across the - 

have emerged from a perfect sea of mud, which even at this dry season aree with the loss of 1,000 killed, all their guns, all their baggage , ir sete ‘ , i 
thows not the lea t rt armed to harden into consistency, and they will | and all their plunder ; five lacs of rupees, the spoil of British treasuries, f = 7 , nae ye i as tries mag Snedied abe ghey 
probably arrive at the front in about four hours, with the loss of a third | Were captured at the same time ; and this brilliant achievement was per- | ‘'0m the various telegraphic reports. 


only of their cargo, consisting of sundry munitions which were indispen- 
sable last week, and might have been of service the day before yesterday, 
but the occasion for which has now passed away for ever. 

A staff officer on a short sturdy pony gallops hastily by, exchanging a 
nod as he passes with a beardless cornet of Dragoons, whose English 
charger presents a curious study of the anatomy of a horse. He pulls up 
for an instant to speak to Ropsley, and the latter turns to me and says, 

“ Not so bad as I feared, Vere. It was a mere sortie, after all, and we 
drove them back very handsomely, with small loss on our side. The oaly 
officer killed was young ——-, and he was dying, poor fellow! at any 
rate, of dysentery.” 

_ This is the news of the day here, and the trenches form just sach a sub- 

t of conversation before Sebastopol as does the weather in a country 

ouse in land—a topic never new, but never entirely worn out. 

Side by side, Ropsley and myself are journeying up the bill towards 
the front. A sturdy bAt-man bas been in daily expectation of his mas- 
ter’s return, and has brought bis horses down to meet him. It is indeed 
a comfort to be again in an English saddle—to have the lengthy, power- 








| formed with very small loss. At the latest dates Colonel Greathed had The divisions under Outram and Havelock were both in the Residency, 
| crossed the Jumna, and was on his way to Lucknow, where it was ex- | (Lucknow.)—Reinforcements being sent up with all speed from Cal- 
| pected that he would arrive on the 30th of October. cutta. Detachmentes, amounting in all to 1,200 Europeans, were to have 
| Successes so striking as these, added to the certainty that no reasona- | left Cawnpore for Lucknow on the 16th of October.—Nana Sahib is said 

ble alarm need now be felt for our brave countrymen at Lucknow, leaves | to be near Bithoor again.—Some Delhi fugitives in the neighbourhood of 

little room for any slight despondency of gloom which may gather over | Bithoor were attacked by Colonel Nelson, with a small force from Cawn- 
| the reader’s mind as he reads other portious of this intelligence. Thus we | pore, on the 18th, and driven out of the place, which was strong.—Gene- 
/ean afford to hear with equanimity that “ Maun Singh, heretofore our | ral Penny was in command of the Delhi garrison.-Brigadier Showers 

friend, has turned against us since the storming of Delhi was an-| Was settling the neighbouring districts—Important papers had been 
; nounced.” Perhaps Maun Singh is a Hindoo “ trimmer” who always | found in the Palace at Delhi. Nothing, however, of date anterior to the 

sides with the weaker party. Ifso, we hope be may speedily come to a outbreak at Meerat.-—On the 15th of October two regiments of the Ko- 
| better frame of mind. So, too, we are not overwhelmed with the news | tah Contingent bad mutinied and had murdered the Political Agent.— 
| that part of a Bombay regiment has mutinied at Deesa, on the extreme | Cavalry much wanted everywhere, and transport animals. Two large 
| west of the Bombay Presidency, for there partial outbreaks may be ex- | ships in tow of steamers had been sent to Rangoon for elephants,—A 

pected in a force which is largely recruited from Upper India and bas, | great dépét of Europeans was to be formed at Barrackpore.— Reports are 
| no doubt, been sorely tempted by emissarics from the mutineers. So also | rife of threatening disturbances at Hyderabad.-—The steamer Caledonian 
| we may oe that Bajoinh Singh—whoever he may be—and “ most of | ordered from Caleutta to Masulipatam, to land her troops there.—Eigh- 
| the large Talookdars’ who have turned against us in Central India will | teen men of the Bombay Grenadiers were ¢ 1 at Ahmedabad on the 
































ful frame of an Eoglish horse under one—and to hear the homely, honest | Speedily find that their true interest would have prompted them to be 26th of October for plotting an inswrrection. 
accents of a incial English tongue. When a man bas been long | with rather than against a Power which will soon be more than ever in -_ 
amongst foreiguera, and especially serving with foreign troops, it is like the ascendant. On each and all of these minor outbreaks and petty re- | We understand that it is the intention of the Court of Directors of the 
being at home again to be once more within the lines of a British army ; | bellions speedy retribution is sure to follow. The intelligence that the East India Company to propore the grant of an annuity of £1,000 a-year 
and to add to the pleasure of our ride, although the day is cloudless and | Punjab is not so well affeoted as it might be, though unpleasant, is now | to General Sir Archdale Wilson, of Delhi, and aleo to grant two several 
insufferably hot in the valleys, there is a fresh breeze up here, and a | comparatively of small importance. The Punjab and its gallant native re- | pensions of £500 to the nearest surviving relatives of the late Generals 
pure bracing air that reaches us from the heights on which the army is | iments have served our turn, They have enabled us to capture Delhi | Nicholson and Neill. In the case of General Nicholson, we believe the 
encamped. “ | and turn the tide of disaffection, and, now that a full stream of British | pension will accrue to his mother, and in the case of General Neill to his 
a bayonets is fowing into British India, any attempts at disorder beyond widow. We confidently trust that government are prepared to propose 
: aint . | the Sutlej will be put down with British steel by the same stern hand | 4 pension of £1,000 a-year to General Sir Henry Havelock, of Lucknow, 
3 A COUNSEL REPROVED. | which regained*Delhi and preserved the Panjab by native levies, who is @ Queen's officer. General Wilson, as aleo Generals Nicholson 
, In the regular law report of the London Times, Nov. 19, a case (adverted : = ouly = Lag ogee a we can aleoover in the advices | aad Neill, were Company’s officers,—London Herald 
; ie " ) is arrival is the fact that a large number of our countrymen and — 
: to editorially elsewhere) is thus eet down, , oventeywenen are shut up in the fort at Saugor. Unless reliet if speedily THE RAST INDIA COMPANT DOOMSD, 
’ (Sittings at Nisi Prius, at Guildhall, before Mr. Justice Evia.) | afforded to thore who have sought refuge within its walls,—above a thou-| * * * * But here the emergency was most pressing, and yet in def- 
CONDUCT OF THE BAR, jsand in number,—fears are entertained lest our feelings should be | ance of remonstrance troops were sent in ships which have lost seven 
{ During the trial of a case Mr. Serjeant Thomas arked a witness if he | shocked by a repetition of the savage atrocities committed at Cawn- | wecks on the voyage. < 
was in difficulties. This being answered indignantly in the negative, | pore; bat we trust that the energetic measures taken to send troops If we are rightly informed, the Quéen’s Government has not been 
r- Mr. Justice Erle said he really thought it an abuse of the power of a | up the country will avail to rescue those whose condition excites so | primarily to blame in this affair, The East India Dircetors have been 
t counsel to put such a question without foundation, and be thought a much alarm from their ‘perilous position, W hen we add thut a com- | the partisans of that method of marine locomotion which best accords 
e counsel who did so deserved ill of the public. | mission has been issued for the trial of the King of Delhi, whose life | with their antique traditions, In faet, the first batch of troops was sent 
ty Mr. Serjeant Thomas said he was only following his instructions. does not appear to have been unconditionally spared, that two more | out upon the requisition of the Company, the Government being only 
re Mr. Justice Erle said he should like to know who instructed him. of his sons were to be shot, that the fall of Delhi had had a wonder- | concerned so far that it furnished the men, A certain number of troops 
> Mr. Serjeant Thomas said it was very difficult to conduct a case. | ful effect in making defaulters to the revenue pay up their arrears, | were made over to the Company, which transported them in its own 
nd Mr. Justice Erle said the freedom of question allowed to the bar was a | that loyalty was the order of the day in the North-Western Provinces, | manner, It was only when the Gengur-beenens extreme that the D.reo- 
be public nuisance, and the barrister who made such an imputation ought to | and that “all was quiet in Seinde, Bombay, Madras, and the Nizam’s | tors were prevailed upon to take up the best vessels and to send out the 
ld be prosecuted, It was a most important right. dominions, we do not know that any expressions of our own can add to | men with the utmost despatch. Of course, the reasoning of the Directors 
i r. Serjeant Thomas said, it was a most important thing to do one’s | the deep satisfaction aud relief with which this Indian intelligence | and their particaws has beea that India belongs to the Company, and 
»P- daty, and difficult not to answer the Court, must be received by the country at large.— Times, Nov, 26, that all which the Government should do Is to supply at a fair remunera- 
it r, Justice Erle said when he thought a question bad relation to the | : —_ tion men to defend it. Bat the ge can no longer submit to such 
re trath be was moet anxious it should be pat, but to cast hap-hazard im-| It seems as if we may now almost dismiss from our consideration that | fictions, The double Government, which is the type of obstruction and 
nit putations, at the suggestion of a person who might have no scruples as | main body of insurgents which but recently represented the strength | cireumlocution, bas had its day, and must now give way to something 
the to what he did, was a degree of mischief that made him wish a party | of the rebellion, The garrison of Delbi, as an organized military force, | better suited to the present time and to actual wants, We are happy to 
in should be prosecuted. He begged leave to say that in bis experience he | appears pretty well accounted for, Over and above the losses eus | say that as soon as Parliament mects for the despatch of general business 
ign bad seen counsel so abuse their privilege that he had cordially wished » | tained during the siege and the six days’ conflict which attended the | the total abolition of the Company's Government will be proposed by 
snd power could be instituted that they might be prosecuted for a misde- storm and capture of the city, they have since been three times brought | Ministers, India will be brought immediately under the control of the 
yer, meanour. If the imputation was a correct one, of course he was wrong | to action, and defeated on each occasion with at slaughter, They | Crown and Parliament, with euch a machinery of administration as shall 
in this instance, but be did not see any sign of ground for the imputation, | were first overtaken by General Greathed at Bolund+buhur, then again | be thought conductive to its welfare, The pane dependency of the 
ant Mr. Serjeant Thomas said that he always abstained from putting a ques | by the same energetic commander at Allyghur, and, finally, they were | empire will receive the benefits of direct Parliameutary supervision and 
ore tion that would give pain or occupy time, and the barrister who resorted surprised at Seora)pore, in the immediate vicinity of Bithoor, being. still | direct Ministerial responsibility. Unoder such a system we cannot doubt 
am to such a course would find it told against him, and he himself would | 3,000 or 4.000 strong, by @ small column from Cawnpore, and utterly | that the nation which has conquered and reconquered India will soon 
» he rather cease from appearing in court if he were capable of acting in the routed. That parties of the Delhi force may still be keeping the field is | urge it onward with new force in the path ef improvement.— Times, Nov. 
hes, manuer which had been suggested. — enough, and we learn, indeed, that Brigadier Showers is on the | 27. 
pon is . _ of — Dg ; - it is not in reason to suppose that they can So 
ore- Mr. Punch, ever on the alert, thus says his say on this matter. retain much spirit or cobesion after such repeated disasters. A se- 4 PARALLEL; HAVELOCK AND WELLESLEY 
+ Arvanuina Leoat, News.—Mr Justice Erle did one day last week, ad- cond, and by Bo means Inconsiderable body of revoltera, was formed vist To = RDITOR OF THE “ ALUION,”’ 
minister to Mr. Serjeant Thomas the following rebuke :— by the mutinous Contingents of Sciadiah at Gwalior and of Holkar at OK, 
sal “ The licence of quest ‘ounsel had become « public nulsan Indore. . Sir,—Mort persons whove memories embrace a compass of sixty years 
ll of Por some quntiens a ae Sind amet & public nuisance. | According to the accounts of the last mail the Indore troops had taken | are very prone to compare parsing events of every kind—hot and cold 
In ong prosscw post at Dholphore, while the Gwalior men had been “ dispersed” by the | weather—seasons of famine and plenty—deeds of arms or statesmanship 
uere. the Bar ot ey of these observations, a meeting of certain members of | active and serviceable intervention of Scindiah. We are now told, how- | —displays of oratory, &c., &c.,—with their recollections of former events 
a the hee Geen Cee ene Al Sareea, cal Se Gioctag resolution | ever, that the troops which composed the latter force are still in the field, | &c., of like kind. The clamour that has been raised against the presené 
You m we 7 agreed to >— and that they are marching upon Cawn by way of Jhansi. As Jhansi | Ministers of England for their so-called tardiness in recognising the ser- 
1 ecaue = esting views with alarm and the interference of | is nearly due south of Gwalior, and Cawnpore nearly due East, this | vices of Gen. Havelock—by not sooner conferring the Customary honours 
t St. eaten ie pd unbridled exercise of speech by the British Advo- | would represent a very circuitous coaree, but it is ble that the mu- | upon a successful commander--set me a thinking whether I could not find 
glare tatertiotad tum eneaiiaate ere ee tye 4 yooation, i to be | tineers had been driven to some distanoe from Gwalior by Scindiah’s more | « similar ease of short-comings, on the part of their antipodes in polith 
n lie is ’ © woman, is sovirtnonn, eck besviater ts crippled in the dis- faithful levies, and we observed last week that they were by no means | the Tories of old—just by way of a set-off. A little reflection supplied 
. In charge of the sacred duty for which he is hired. And this meeting hereby re- unlikely, even after their + dispersion, to rve organization | me with one, the aptness of which you must admit, albeit * two blacks 
olet cords its conviction, that if such restriction be enforced, no bh Je and Righ- sufficient to bring them on scene again. It is that a Mabarajah | do not make a white.” Bya happy coincidence the theatre of action is 
ywers minded man can henceforward accept a brief.” —with a title not at present ascertainable—has been murdered by his | the same in each ease, India, a soil for ever sacred to British valour. 
oieg The profession is, however, under the circumstances, as well as can be | OW people, which may possibly point to some unexpected success ob-| In the year of Grace, 1794, Col. Arthar Wellesley embarked for Bom- 
| wil expected—or desired. tained by these double traitors tothe supreme Government of India and | bay. The deeds that he wrought in Indio, as soldier and statesman, “ are 
} mid- —_. their own immediate Prince. Seindiah’s position, however, by the pre- | they not to be found in the chronicles of the day?” Suflice to name 
a dif- IN vious accounts was so strong that we may reasonably hope no such fate | “ Assaye,” and the success with which he administered affairs—as Gover- 
sleep NDIA, has attended his exemplary loyalty, while we are not without a belief | nor of the provinces that he bad subdued. For the eminent services that 
) as at The latest dates are, from Bombay, Nov. 3; Calcutta Oct. 23. The | shat the rebels in question have already received signal chastisement. | he rendered in field and council, extending over a period of eight peers 
yest— leading events were thus summed up by the Times editorially, on the The third of General Greatbed’s victories—that at Agra—was obtained | he was rewarded with a agony | and Companionship of the —re 
26th and 27th alt.—the news, at that time having only been received by | OTe ® body of matincers obviously distinct from those previously routed | turning to Eugland, in 1805, as Sir Arthur Wellesley, CB. f do not re- 
ns out telegraph from T ig only ¥ | at Bolundibur and Allygbur, and it is most probable that they represented | collect the raising of an outcry against the Government of that day, for 
nd all m Trieste. either the main force or a considerable division of the Mabratta Contin-,| not baving earlier heaped honours ag the hero of Assaye, nor yet for 
month The Submarine Telegraph, which now unites England with Malta, has | gente. This series of victories would thus bave disposed of the principal | the niggardliness of the scale 
eas OU brought us two messages on India which will be read with the greatest | rebel forces, with the exception of the insurgents in Oude, In that pro-| Per contra.—The achievements of Genl. Havelock, glorious as they 
quired interest. When we say that 15 vessels bad reached various ports in our | vince it is evident that the revolters, notwithstanding their repeated los- | are, especially in the cause of humanity, were on a small scale in com- 
r which Indian po carrying more than 5,000 ¢ our readers will at | ses, are still mustering in great strength, though they appear to have con- | parison with those of Sir Arthur ; performed too in @ eampaign of a few 
ouce rejoice to bear that so imposing a force has been added to those brave | tracted the circle of their operations, and to have drawn together in the! weeks duration, whilst those of Wellesley continued for years, For a few 
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weeks’ operations, Havelock receives the same honours ; and yet the 
unreasonable public of this day cry aloud “shame, shame, on your dila- 
toriness, O ye dispensers of public honours!” You say that Peerages have 
been conferred for less services. i 

Soon after the commencement of the Peninsular War, Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley embarked for Portugal. For his brilliant services in that country 
yarticulurly the passage of the Douro—bhe was created—( 1809) Haron 

Jouro, and of Wellington in Somersetshire, Parliament settling £1000 
& year upon him, to maintain the dignity of the title, Adopting the rule 
observed in the case of Lord Wellington as a precedent, Sit H. Havelock 
has much to do yet, ere he will be entitled to similar elevation, 

Thore ia another consideration—the ability to support a title, A 
Baronctey, with a moderat: income, is preferable toa Pecrage with insufll- 
clent wealth, 

The honours to which you allude, as having been boatows d with lavish 
hand, were well earned by most of the recipients, Exceptions may be 
taken to some casos; bat on the whole we have reason to be satisfied 
Twas the corclusloa of a short bat glorious struggle against a usurping 
power, With much respect, A Supscrinen, 

Now York, Dec, 16, 1857, 

We have our handa and our epace ro fall of Indian affairs, that we de- 
elino to vomment at length on the above letter. Agreeing with our cor 
respondent that “ two blacks don’t make a white,” we must remind bim 
that our remark, upon leerages having been conferred for slighter ser 
vices than General Havelock’s, was made before the gift of a Baronetoy 
was known or talked of. 

—— 

Bunva’s Poscu-Bows. ; 4 Prorear.-A correspondent of the Scotsman 
thus expresses his discontent with the restlag-place awarded to the above- 
named relic. 

*T remember about the year 1817 or 1818 that this same vinter-publi- 
ean kept the * Burns’ House’ ia Adam Street, Adelphi, London, aad was 
in the posrorsion of the veritable bowl, which used to be exhibited to the 
admiring guests, and nightly filled with the national nectar, out of which 
all drank, being banded round the room, neither glass nor ladle being 
allowed to desecrate the relic, Boeing a pretty good singer of Scotch 
songs, [ was admitted to the privilege of the private parlour, where it 
was my good fortune occasionally to meet Allan Cuaningham, this same 
Hastie, Tom Campbell, and other notables, who visited London trom 
both Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

“The late Mr, Hastie, by bis will, bequeathy a number of the bard's 
MSS. and his punch-bow! to the British Museum, Shades of — glorious 
trio who met when 

Willie brew'd a peck o maaut, 


what would you say were your epirita to come down and look at Its last | 


resting-paleo, to look on that relic round which “ you sung male sangs, 
and tell’d mair queer stories, than would fill a book t”’ and now there it 
is surrounded by Egyptian mummies, sarcophagus, Bulls o’ Bashan. and 
other queer-headed mousters from Nineveh. 

“ Was there no more fitting depository to be found, no public tnatita- 
tion in Scotland worthy of such a gift; but, like the Thomson MSS., they 
must be sent out of the country, where If they are not entirely lost or 
overlooked, they will only be found after a week's search ? 

“The only appropriate place for such a relic is the bard's monument 
at Ayr, and there, with the Bibles presented by Burns to Highland Mary, 
and sent asa gift by four Scotchmen in Canada, they woall have been 
soon by thousands of votaries who anaually visit the sbrine, 

“We have heard of willa being reduced, appropriations changed, and 
other tricks played upon such documents by grave legal decisions. La 
this case another course must be persued—pe jon and arg t by 
some influential friend of the heir and legatee, who might, by proper re- 

atation, change the destination the gift from Great Russell 
treet to the 





Banks and braes o' bonnie Doon, 
and all Scotland will rejvice.’’ 


Sate ov Frerivas or 4 Royat, Recerrion Room.—The furniture and 
fittings of the royal reception and retiring rooms, at the Art Treasures 
Exhibition, were yesterday sold by auction, at the palace, by Mr. Capes ; 
le ar | being that of Mersre, Jackson aod Craham, upholsterers, 
I . The attendance was not numerous, aud the buyers were few : 
the competition, however, was spirited in some cases, and for a few things 
good pr we should imagine, were obtained. An engraved and gilt 
pa x knife, inlaid with malachite, was sold for £2 88.; while a pen- 

gee gold pen) and seal to match, brought £1 19s, and £1 1s. res. 
tively. A gilt blotting book, inlaid, was, alter some smart bidding, 
nocked down for £7 15s.; a scent case, of very fine workmanship, was 
soon ran up to £10; and a blotting book, “ gilt, iulaid with malachite, 
enriched with a Gothic tracery, and Exhibition monogram in the corners, 
‘A. T. E.;’ also the royal monogram, ‘ V. R.’ with crown, garter, and 
badge interfaced in the centre,” was disposed of for £20. The highest 
sum obtained was £58, for a “richly gilt Louis XV, console table, with bro- 
cadilla marble slab, of rare beauty, surmounting a plate of silvered glass, 
dimensions 109in. by 7lin. in an elegant gilt frame ;” but no bid could 
be obtained for the splendid sofa and chairs (two easy) en suite. An ele- 
= “ Amboyna marqueterie loo table,” richly inlaid with ormola, 
ght £30 ; but no one offered for an occasional table, to match. The 
window curteios (‘‘ most superb and costly crimson rich-figured poplin 
damask”) with cornice, other necessaries, were spiritedly contested 
for, and were considered very cheap at £32; and a set of velvet portiére 
curtains brought £20. The Aubisson tapestry carpet. a large pier glass, 
and the “ cost! 7 geraitare, of porcelain pAter tendre,”’ were amongst the 
things not = are ae - names & — eonteats of the re- 
room v @ 60) ’ at erate rices,— 

~ Sony Lond eely ¥ good p 

A Moyoment Wert. Desenven,—An obelisk about sixty feet high has 
been ereeted on an eminence at the western extremity of Forres, in me- 
mory of the late Assistant-Surgeon Thomson. The base of the monument 
covers about twenty feet square, and upon it are three steps, each eigh- 
teen inches bigh, of fine freestone. Raised on this is a pedestal of Peter- 
head roa, on the weet side of which is a tablet of Craigingall granite, 
with the following inreription ;—‘' To the memory of Arsistant-Sur n 
James Thomeon, bora at Cromarty on the 8th of Marche 1823, and de- 
eeased in the Crimea on the Sth of October, 1854. Le served wth the 
44th iment at Malta in 1850, when the cholera broke out, and shortly 
proved fatal to all the surgeons of the corps, hitselfalone excepted. The 
ekiil, fortitade, and humanity displayed by him in arresting the progress 
of disease, gained for him the praises of the Commander-in-Chief. He 
was prevent with the same regiment at the battle of Alma in 1854; and 
a fow days afterwards, when the Briti-h were leaving the fleld, he volun- 
wered to remain behind with seven hundred desperately wounded 
Russians, Inolated from his countrymen, and endangered by the 
bine» of large bodies of Comacks, |llaupplied with food, and ex- 
posed to the risk of pestilence, he eucceeded in restoring to health about 
400 of the enemy, and embarked them for Odessa, Ile thea died from 
the effeots of excessive hardships and privation, This Public Monument 
is erected as a tribute of respect for the virtues of an officer whose life 
waa useful, and whore death was glorious.’’ At the inatance of sir James 
M'Giregor, late Direetor of the Army Medical Department, a bursary bas 
been founded at Cromarty, in memory of the deceased, to be called the 
* Thomeon Bursary,” —Seoteman, 


Consuming Saoxw.—A Mr, Peter Spevoo propores the abolition both 
of chimneys and emoke altogether Not only of smoke but of chimneys. 
Tho planis, to have smoke drains under the streets, just as there are drains 
for water at present ; and the only difference (a, that whereas the latter re- 
quire a fall, the former will be all the better of a riso—the specific gra- 
vity of water causing It to descend, and of smoke to ascend. Mr, Spence 
restricts his project to Manebester, for which he would build one chim: 
ney, — to } qoeeten <> Ly ny e: ae A Dundee 
paper inv r, Spence “ to come try bis n Dundee, We 
should need no chimney-bullding here. The ry (a conleal bill), be- 
hind the town, only requires a hole made through it to become one of 
the finest natural chimneys possible, Almost all our great factory chim- 
ney# are in a line east aod west, and one main smoke drain would an- 
ewer for them, Then the a drain might be carried up by the 
aide of the Nowtyle Railway, and through the centre of the Law, from 
which the smoke would emerge like another Vesuvius |" 





Rovas Yacut Squapron Castie.—The once-celebrated building, for- 
merly known as West Cowes Castle, the original part of which was built 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, our yachting friends are aware was 
last year leased by the La Revenue Department to the members of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron. The whole of the modern additions to the 
castle, which were made anring the past century, have been demolished, 
and the original building bas since undergone great alterations, both by 
extendlog the front elevation, and the addition of dormitories and culi- 








Tye Avion. 


| nary offices, &c, in the rear of the same ; a due regard baving been paid 
| to internal accommodation and comfort ; the building altogether may bow 
| be considered the floest yacht club-house on the seaboard. The mem- 


| bers and cetablishment removed from their old club-bouse on Saturday 


last into their new domicile, The guns which surmounted the battery 


| were some time back removed by the Board of Ordnance on their ceding 


| the building over to the Lands Revenue Department. The large glass 


|seom recently erected on the platform precludes any guns been placed, 


and therefore the squadron's battery will, in all probability, be mounted 
in some more convenient spot. We bellove the R.Y.8. occupled the old 
club-houre above thirty years, and made very great additions to the same, 
independent of the spacious covered platform tn front of the building, all 
which remain, There was a ramour some time ago that the old building 
| would be probably taken, as the sammer rendezvous of the Royal Thames 

Yacht Club, but nothing dedulte Is yet known on the subject.— Bell's Life 
in London, 








sidvration of Eaglivh poetry, Me. Greeley had nothing to say in favour 
of Chaucer or Speuser, Whoever, he asked, sat dowa to read them oth- 
erwise than asa task? For his part, he voted the “ Faerie Queen” a 
| bore, Let the gatherlag dast bury it out of sight. 
| Shakspeare he did not love, becauss of his Yorylam, but was not In- 
sensible to his wonderful genius, Ills puns were, in the leoturer's 
opinion, mostly detestable, and his jokes sorry, He was an lutense 
Tory. No autocrat born in the purple bad a more thorough —— 
for the rabble, With Shakespeare ouly the court cards counted, His 
world was bounded by the fogs of London, and the palace of Waitehall. 
He must have heard Raleigh and Drake, and other adventurous spirits, 
who had visited America, talk of the New World, and yet be never re- 
ferred to any portion of it, except in that Inaccurate allusion “ the still- 
vexed Bermoothes.”’ He was uo friend of the people. He raw in the 
million only the counters wherewith Kings and Nobles played their 
games, and he did not recognize the possibility of their becoming any 
thing else. Mr. Greeley would not say which was the greater poet, but 
he would say that Milton was the better man, There was not a single 
passage in Shakspeare which did his manhood such honour a» Milton's two 
sonnets on his blindacas! |! !—Report of a recent Lecture on L’vetry, by I. 
Creeley. a 
Pat's Panticutanity.-—-" In one of his visits to England, Sir John Ste- 
venson had taken private apartinenta for himself and servant—aen unadul- 
terated native of the verdant isle, Belong much engaged on some musi- 
cal compositions preparing for the press, and finding his time much taken 
up by morniag visitors, he took the precaution one | of denying bim- 
self, and thus delivered orders to that effect :—' Now, Patrick, remember 
I'm going to be particularly occupied for the next two hours, and I won't 
be wt home, mind, if the Bishop of London calls.’—' Very weil, your honour ; 
I'll take care,’ replied the obedient attendant, as he close I the door, 
Sir John now sat down to his pianoforte, and was soon immersed in the 
interest of his occupation, when, in about ten minutes, he had reason to 
congratulate himself upon having provided against intrusion, for a loud 
knock at the street door proclaimed the usual routiue of idlers, What, 
then, was his surprise and mortification when he saw his room door flung 
open, and Pat, with bis usual smile of welcome, ushering in three gentle- 
mon! After the simple fellow had placed chairs for the visitors, a quick 
glance from his master’s eye told him that he had somehow committed 
himself, bat the organ of potato-ism was too prominently developed to al- 











Joba's evident vexation was connected with his admission of the present 
visitors, and with a view to deprecate his displeasure, and prove to his 
master that he had not infringed the particular order he had received 
from him, with much significance of look, and force of emphasis, he sald 
— Plaze, Sir John, the Bishop of London hasn’t called ye.’ — Mrs, Mathews’s 
* Tea- Table Talk,” a recent publication. 








A Forwanp Sraino.—“* Mr. Samuel Spring was what is termed a cha- 
racter,—one in which the elements of shrewdness and simplicity where 
happily commixed. In his earlier years be bad laid a pretty solid founda- 
tion for after-wealth, during bis position as head waiter in a leading club- 


Horace Graeeuny on WiiaM Suaksreans,—Proceeding to the con: | 
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low him to comprehend exactly how, yet shrewdly vonampey J that Sir 444 
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who has had the longest reign is the Prince of Schaumburg-Lippo, the 
date of his accession, when quite a child, being the 13th of February, 
1781. The youngest princes are the King of Portugal, born on the 17th 
September, 1837, and the Duke of Parma (represented by his mother as 
Regent), on the 9th July, 1848, 


A Siontetcant Rerry.—Notwithstanding all that has been sald and 
written against the clearance sytem, there is no doabt that emigration to 
the Canadas has greatly bettered the condition of the Highlander, A 
friend, while driving a few days azo through a district of the West High- 
ands where the roofless cabins told the tale of expatriation, asked 
driver if the people had been sorry at leaving this country, “ Ay,” he 
sald, “a few were, but they're writing frae Canada that they are botter 
aff there than the lairds are at bame,’’— Greenock Advertiser. 


Srnycuxine.—Some time ago a curious fostance of the deadly power 
of strychnine took place at Wollaton, near Nottingham. Rats Infested the 
premises occupied by one of the gamekeepers in the employ of Lord Mid- 
dleton to such an extent that the keeper deemed it advisable to have re- 
course to the polson above named, which had the desired effect. Tho 
dead bodies of the rats were thrown upon a heap of manure, and when in 
a state of decomposition were partly consumed by poultry, which lmme- 
diately fell a prey to the power of the polson and died, This instance 
of the strength of the poison remaining in the dead bodies of its victims 
for #0 long a Ume ought to be a warulng to the publie since It shows that 
the dangers incident to its continuance la the body after death should be 
guarded against with the utmost care. 


Tue New Ay-restuetic, Amytens.—This new agent for the preven- 
tion of pain during surgical operations, was used for the first time at the 
Bristol General Hospital, lately, with complete success. The operation 
was one well calculated to test the powers of the drug, being Chopart’s 
amputation of the foot. The surgeons at the Bristol Hospital speak of 
the insensib lity to pain under amylene as being perfect, and say that 
its anesthetic effects are of shorter duration than those of chloroform, 





THE EXUIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
BY MODERN ARTISTS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL, 
At the Old Art Union Rooms, 407 Broadway, 
WILL REMAIN OPEN UNTIL FURTHER NOTICR, 
From 0 A.M. (oS PLM. : and Eveniugs, from 7 wo 10 o'clock, The Gallery is well lighted and 
warmed BM, FRODBITAM, Secretary. 
KUSA BONHEUINS GREAT PAINTING OF 
“THE HORSES FAIR," 
18 NOW ON VIEW AT THE GALLERY OF 
WILLIAMA, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & 00., 353 BROADWAY, 
From 9 A.M, U1) 6 P.M. ~Admission 25 Cents, 


FREDERICKS' PHOTOGRAPHIC TEMPLE OF ART. 
Lape ENTRANCE GENTLEMEN'S 


BROADWAY, Opposite Metropolitan Hotel | ENTRANOR, 
over HKiehmond's | pe 7 885 Broadway, 


PHOTOGRAPHS in every style finished by FREDERICKS’ talented corps of Parisan 
a. 


artial 
Hallotypes, Daguerreotypes, Ambrotypes. 
Open from § A. M. to 10 P. M., for the inspection of the pudiic, 


NAGLBE'S AMERICAN JUVENILE COMED. 

WAY, (LATER CHRISTY & WOOD'S).—The most perfeet Troupe of 
nBos! Af | Wil appear EVERY EVENING io COMEDY, FAKOK, 
SINGING, and DANCING, 

dmission Twenty five Cents, 














AURA KENE’S THEATRE, 6394 Broadway, near 

L Rireet. new 5 has been p M od, by the t4 voice 

And the press, the most perfectly constructed establishment in the country, Lta acoustic quali 

ties orfeat, and the line of sight preserved from every part of the » 
ADMISSION.—Dress Oirele and Parquetie, & cents ; yy fay hy cents; 

Mile, $1; Family Circle, 2 conts; Private Boxes, $6 and $3. Odlce open from 8 tll 

o'clock 





Nios GARDEN ............ vant” The Ravels and Signora Rolla. 


WW ALtAck’s sesdesioes govcccccccesvccdoccnce bneseccnonactbeessetosceses: Cas Drama. 








house In St. James's Street, where, it was honourably noted, be disdained 
to truckle even to the highest in the land when truth was in question, On 
one occasion, having been present while a charge against an absent mem- 
ber was uttered by a certain great personage, who thought fit to disclaim 
it when taxed by the injured party, Sam was appealed to as an evidence 


when Spring uninfluenced by the rank of the offending party, and un- 
indful of the probabl consequences to himself, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, In answer to bis patron's leading question of * I didn’t say so, did 1, 
Sam?’ replied, ‘Indeed, your H—h—ss, you did.’ Spring was usually hu- 
mility itself; but, being a favourite, he was rather spoiled by the Aabitués 
of the club, and would sometimes forget himself, become too presum- 
ing upon the condescension of the great. Once, very early In the year, 
accosting William the Fourth (then Duke of Clarence), it may be pre- 
sumed rather uoseasonably, Sam drew upon himself from good-humoured 
Royalty the reiterated cognomination of * Forward Spring — Forward 
Spring!’ which adhered to him even in the autumn of his day.” —/bid, 





Lonpox Traps Sate or Booxs.—Mr. Bentley's annual dinner sale at 
the Albion took place on Wednesday, and notwitbetanding the gloomy 
appearance of the money market, that day, more than ever gloomy, a 
larger number of the principal book-sellers of London were coomiled 
thanjlast year, the result, on the whole, was very satisfactory. The new 
and tiful five shilling edition of the fer fi “ Ingoldsby Legends” 
Was so very largely red as to render it necessary to postpone the deli- 
very for a few days until it can be got ready. Dr. Doran’s new work, 
* Court Fools,” another of the entertaining works of this very popular 
author, was, as usual, taken in large numbers, “ The Bentley Ballads,” 
in a similar volume to the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” which include the 
choice productions of Father Prout, Dr. Maginn, Inman’s noble ballads, 
the “ Bold Buccaneers,” aad the “ Monks of Old,” and numerous other 
worthy companions of the “ Ingoldsby Legends,’ was also largely sold. 
A beautiful Christmas book, the “ Fairy Fables,’ by Cuthbert Bede, tilus- 
trated by Alfred Crowquill, was mach admired, and no doubt will be a 
great favourite as a gift book at the approaching festive season. Mr. Bent- 
ley’s sale promises well for literary entertainment, during the approach 
ing long winter nights, —Sun, Now, 20. 

Vast Prosrers.—French speculation has very kindly taken Englieh 
interests in band at each eud of Burope, M. Leseeps means tostrengthen 
our power in India by piercing the Isthmus of Suez, M. Gamond means 
to marry us to Continental civilisation by a submarine railway from Ca- 
lais to Dover, We are much obliged for good intentions, even when they 
take forms so pr my & proposal to roll tides over a desert and shoot 
express-tralas wader (he sea—-but as we ourselves prefer to keep a strip of 
desert between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, and twenty 
miles of sea-sickness between the Camp of Boulogne and the orchards of 
Kent, oyr allies must not expect us to help thom with our money. We 
shall duly inform our readers when the Sues Canal is opened ; and we 
venture even How to prophesy that this event will occur on the very day 
when the submarine railway is open from England to France.—Athenaum. 


Tux Stamese Girta.—The prevents from the two Kings of Slam to Her 
Majesty comprised an Kastern crown of gold and enamel, enriched with 
diamonds, emeralds, and rubles ; a gold collar, thickly stadded with ru- 
blow ; a large star; a massive ring, ret with diamonds, and « variety of 

reclous stones; @ en belt, enriched with rubles; a chatr of State or 

brone ; a rare and valuable white shell, having a number of jewels In- 
sorted ; a cup and saucer of agate ; a State palanquin; a State saddle 
aud bridle ; @ number of umbrellas covered with gold embroidery ; boxes 
and cups of solid gold ; silver salvers with gilt embosed edges ; a metal 
drum ; and a variety of other articles of rarity and curious workmanship, 
together with a palnting of the Court of Kings of Siam, 


A Cass von Leowtatons.—If I go into a grocer’s sbop and steal two 
or three pieces of sugar, | am a thief. But if the grocer sells me a pound 
of augar, and there are one or two ounces short, he merely sells things by 
short weight, Iam imprisoned. The grocer is fined a few shillings and 
escapes, iam guilty of but one theft. The grocer, it may be, is guilty 
of a thousand, for he robs every person to whom be rells goods wit 
those false weights, Now, can you tell us by what strange anomaly of 
the law, the greater thief is allowed to get off so much more cheaply 
than the lesser? Why shouldn’t there be the same law for both !- 

*unch, -_— 

Tue Soversions ov Evrorn.—The Almanach de Gotha for 1858, which 
has just appeared, contains the names of 47 emperors, kings, princes, 
grand dukes, and dukes reigning in Europe, as well as the awe of 
the Brazils, The oldest of the sovereigns is the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
barg Strelitz, who was born oa the 15th August, 1779, and next to him 
the King of Wurtemburg, born on the 27th September, 1784. The prince 








to disprove the fact of such words as those imputed having been spoken ; * 
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Mr. E. L. Snow, assisted by Mr. J. E. Lyman, has commenced a pone 

rough the South on the business generally of this journal ; and Mr. Epwarp H. 

Haut, of Chicago, woos to the West, on a Canvassing tour. We commend 
ind consideration of our 8. 











these gentlemen to the : of ar friend : 
TUNE ALBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1867. 


India; Good News. 

Though at the moment of commencing our usual summary we are in 
receipt of only three days’ later intelligence from the Old World, it com- 
prises the cream of another Indian mail, and the contents, we are de- 
lighted to say, are full of causes for heartfelt rejoicing. Lucknow is 
safe ; Agra is relieved ; several thousand men of the direct reinforce- 
ments from home had arrived at the various Presidencies ; the scoundrel 
mutineers have been beaten and cat down and chased bither and thither ; 
and though they yet offer a vigorous resistance, and though fresh rebel- 
lion yet breaks out hopelessly in places and at stations heretofore free 
from it, these drawbacks are but slight in comparison with the successes 
that have attended her Majesty's arms, in putting dowa this great Sepoy 
insurrection and executing summary justice upon the insurgents. For 
an abstract of the many telegraphic communications made public in Lon- 
don on the 25th and 26th ult., we refer to another colamn ; nor shall we 
now do more than jot down a few passing and unborrowed observations 
suggested by these stirring events, And in the firet place, what an un- 
failing crop of heroes springs up on the unpromising soil of India, de- 
spite ite dangerous and enervating climate! What noble emulation, 
what generous rivalry, between officers who hold the Queen's commission, 
and those who nominally fight the battles of twenty-four private indivi- 
duals in Leadenhall Street! What good roldiers all! Mow stoutly 
they defend, how daringly they assault! How they have taught a 
People to expect from them almost impossibilities! How they 
have silenced the small pop-guns of military criticlem, foreign and 
domestic, by brilliant movements and resietiess blows! Within a 
very late period, the names of Havelock and Wilson and Neill and Ni- 
cholson and Lawrence and Outram and Chamberlayne have become 
household words, To-day we bave a new hero, Colonel Greathed, whose 
march at the head of a moveable column from Delhi to Agra, in pursuit 
of fugitives from the captured capital of the Moguls, takes rank with that 
of Havelock from Cawnpore to Lucknow, Let us mark down his position, 
He is a Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel in 1.M.'s service, senior Major and 
commanding officer of the 8th Foot, and Depaty Adjutant General of the 
Mombay Presidency. By-and-by we shall have to record the grant to him 
of some distinetion, for ia trath he has merited well of his country. This 
sweeping the road from Delhi to Agra, and thence to Lucknow—the lat- 
ter portion of the work being \n progress only at last date—is a service 
that cannot be over-rated. 

There ls no doubt that Slr Archdale Wilson, of Delhi, has been com 
pelled by sickness to relinquish his command. He is however succeeded 
by a staunch old soldier, Major General Penny, C.B., of the E. I, Com- 
pany's service, who greatly distinguished bimself in command of a Bri- 
gade at Aliwal, Sob , and Chilli lah, He suffers indeed ander 
the imputation of his sixty-eeven years of age ; but toere le no rule with- 
out exceptions, 

The published details of every engagement between the British forces 
and the Sepoys prove, not only the former's impetuosity of attack and 
contempt of superior numbers; they show that no quarter is given, 
and that even fugitives who have throwa away their arms are treated to 
bullet and cold steel. Now there is no denying that the wretches deserve 

















their fate. They are not our enemies, in any acceptation of the term. 
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They are not rebels seeking to throw off a foreign yoke that is irksome. | might have been, it was not decreed by Fate, 
They are deserters, mutineers, robbers, and assassins, meriting death | Vindicate the truth of the old saw, as to the exemption of certain indivi- 
ander any of there categories, and guilty besides of perpetrating and abet- | duals from drowning, Scarcely in fact had surmises of misadventure be- 
ting outrages which put them beyond the pale of humanity, It Is not come current, when we learned that the Fushion, so far from going to the 
therefore any sense of justice, any twinge of conscience, which makes us| bottom, had run boldly into the harbour of Grey Town, on the 25th of 
regret this wholesale slaughter, We regret it as matter of polley alone. | November, rounding-to under the bows of the U. 8, chip-of-war Saratoga 
At! hope cut off, the mutincers will fight to the last, and though thelr | and then ranging alongside the wharf at Panta Arenas, to discharge ee 
losses may be ten to one compared with ours, the lives they cost precious freight. Panta Arenas, it should be said, Iles opposite to what 
us are too valuable to be needlessly sacrificed, In addition to! was Grey Town, ere the guns and combustibles of the U.S. ship Cyane had 
thie, we miss the effect of that solemn spectacle of military excoutlon, | converted a thriving settlement {ato a maas of rains, General ‘Walker, 
which residents in India concur in representing as productive of a pro-| it is trae, kept his myrmidons below deck, as ho passed the ship 
found impression upon the native mind, Declmating a herd of prisoners | which forms a portion of the “land and naval forces and mill- 
by blowing every tenth man away from the mouth of a cannon, and con- | tla’ of this country, put at the service of the President of the 
demning the remainder to work ja chains where their degradation might | United States 
be witnersed, would, to our mind, appear a more judicious system, than | sage 
letting loose asoldiery as mialsters of vengeance in cold blood, However | lowing only a handful of unarmed passengers to be seen above- 
it Is easy to form op!nions at a distance ; let us give the commanders on board was an Inveutlon very original in naval exploits; so that 
the epot the credit of acting best according to clroumatances, for it must not | one cannot wonder that the look-outa on board the Seralega were thrown 
be forgotten that the temper of the roldiery, which has carried them tri- completely of their guard, The Captain even permitted the boats of 
umpbantly through an unparalleled campaign, may have wrought them | the eteamer to land k isurely Walker's munitions of war ; and the latter 
into a phrensy of excitement. We may depend upon it that the doom of | geatloman, presuming therefore upon the kindly treatment he had expe- 
these murderous outcasts has been decreed in many a bivouac and on | rienced, and the Apparent 

many amarch, Their spirit is akin to that which improvises a Judge 
Lyneb, or gets np a Vigilance Committee, 


which seems disposed to 


as he himself announced the other day in his Mes- 
for restraluing wnlawfal expeditions, And this dodge of al- 


unwillingness of the U.S. naval officers to mo- 
lest him, 8004 took a higher tone, Concealment was no longer practiced. | 
The lord of the soil asserted his prerogative, and peremptorily ordered 
of a Lieutenant of the Saratoga who was amusing himself on shore, and | 
Tudia at Home ; the Company Assailed. who very simply obeyed the insolent mandate. It is even sald by letter- | 
The flat has gone forth, The Times of the 27th ult., in anticipation of | writers on the spot that Walker went on board that vessel, and | 
the Queen's Speech on opening Parliament on the 3rd inst. announced) ostentatiously that the administration at Washingtoa connived at bis 
authoritatively that the Ministry was prepared to propose to the Couneil | proceedings, Captain Chatard, of the Saratoga, is also further reported, 
of the Nation the total abolition of the East India Company's govorn- | as refusing to act in the first instance because bis instructions were of a 
ment. And the 7imes was“ happy to say” this, It is strange that in-! very general nature!! When news of all this reached Aspinwall, Com- | 
formation of so momentous a fact, and an avowal of partisanship so de- | modore Paulding, U.S. N., in the Wabash, steam frigate, and Captain | 
cided, should bave been tagged on to a dissertation upon the compara- | Brodhead, R. N., in cur 90 gun serew-ship Brunswick, immediately got 
tive merits of steamers and eailing-ships, d-propos to the outward voyage | underweigh for Grey Town, There our Information reste, 
of the troops sent to India in June and July last. | Are we wrong in calling William Walker a lucky pirate t—the term 
The East India Company Is to be abolished! Well, every one knew it | we borrow indirectly from the Presidential Message, wherein hostile acts, 
must come to this, sooner or later ; though wo were scarcely prepared to | such as Walker has perpetrated once and coutemplates again, are plainly 
anticipate eo speedy an issue, And, so fur as we have eeon, there is a | demonstrated “ robbe ry and murder,” or in nautical phrase piracy, He 
shouting and throwlog up of caps on this mere intimation, just as though | has come safe through « Norther in a miserable little craft. He has 
& Temple of Juggernaut were to be patled dowa and a Crystal Palace of | landed fifty meu at the Colorado mouth of the San Juan River. He has 
Delights forthwith erected in its place, It isso easy to sweep away! | safely bearded a guard-ship in a“ protected” port. He has landed one 
The dificulties of regonstruction appear so slight when seen ata distancs | hundred and fifty fillibusters at another of his projected scenes of action. 
—tough as they may be when one comes to grapple with them! And eo Pretty well for a start, albeit if the Brunswick and Wabash blockade him 
we suspect the 7'imer and Lord Palmerston will discover, when they pre- | where he is, his situation may not be an enviable one, despite the double 
sent their project to the House of Commons, notwithstanding the noncha- | nationality which he plays off at discretion, now asking the sympathy of 
lent air of the great journalist in his parngraph of twenty lincs, They Americans and now claiming the loyalty of Nicaragaans, 
will find that the much-abused Company, which founded the small Bri-| pat this wretched adventurer might be left to the chances of climate, 
tish empire in the East, and has carried it onward by degrees to its present starvation, and deadly evemics, without the bestowal of much attention 
magnificent proportions, has a host of friends and supporters among the upon him, were there not a standing risk that diflculty between two 
influential classes of Great Britain. It will be admitted indeod that the | great nations may arise at any moment from his acts and attitude. 
double government is a clumsy contrivance, and that It stands vastly ia Look already how he has compromised the President of the United 
need of reform; but the Times and Lord Palmerston may be reminded | States ; placing him on the horns of a dilemma from which it is impos- 
that, cluinsy as it is, it bears some analogy to the pet system of the day | gible to escape without loss of dignity! European statesman will ask — 
which recognises Colonial Legislatures and Imperial Governors, who ag journalists ask bere, and ladividuals—whether the President could pos 
sometimes act im harmony and rometimes come into eollision. They | sibly be sincere in his voluntary denunciation of Walker. If he were 


may be arked to show how the existing Board of Control for the pot, how does an inaugural Message shadow forth the purposes of a Ca- 





gave out | 





affaire of India has had its eupremacy defied by the Board of! pinett If be were, how shall we account for Walker's easy escape, and 
Directors of the Company ; and further, how it has happoued | his still more inexplicable landing? There are c mplications enough, 
that the Company has been so long an incorrigible evil-dver, | petween the intestine troubles of the petty States of Central America, the 
when Government supervision was already by law established, and while | intrigues and jobbings of rival condidates for the transit of passengers, 
the Ministry of the day has had in its own hands the appointment of | the obligations of the Claytoa-Bulwer Treaty, the natural desire of the 
the Governor-General of India, and also that of the President of the »u- | [nited States to expand Southwards, and fhe natural jealousy of Great 


pervising Board just named, who is officially 4 member of the Cabioet. | pritain lest the gates of the Isthmus be cunningly closed against her. 
Were we an advocate of the Company, which we are not, we could sug- | Why should all this confusion be made worse confounded, by and through 
gest many reasons why the Company's enormous patronage should not such paltry interlopers as General Walker and his buccaneering crew ? 

be coolly handed over for distribution by the Government. The twenty-| ginge the above remarks were peuaed, two curious suppositions have 
four gentlemen, ia whose hands it is vested, make on the whole, a most found their way into the public priats. One Is that Walker, having beard 
excellent use of it. In proof of this it would not be diffloult to cite a pha- | that it was propused to lay him on the shelf and appoiat his guondam asso- 
lanx of illustrious men, who have grown great as well as grey in the Com- | ciate Henningsen to the supreme command, stole a march upon the 
pany’s service, who have done honour tothe coustry of their birth, and | Southern backers of Fillibusterism, gathered together as many buc- 
conferred incaleulable benefit upon the land wherein their prime of life cancers as would respond to his call, and committed himself to the 


was pasted. How the military events of the momentwould strengthen | 


this position, it is not needful to poiat out. 


chances of the future. Such a proceediog might make Walker's posl- 
tion and pretensions more ridiculous than ever; but we should 


But this is a theme for statesmen, full of matter, full of doubt, full of | prefer sceing the whole strength of these freebooters gathered into 


complication. The government of India is not to be decided by a pert 
paragraph 'n the 7imes ; and we shall therefore devote such further space 
as remains to us to a few words on the iofelicity of the 7imes’ introduc- 
tion of it, which is at least as marked as the abruptness, The announce- 
ment, we bave said, tails off some pungent and just remarks—apart from 
their personal application—on the folly of sending out troops in sailing- 
chips when they might have been sent by steamers, The latter of course 
beat the former, by periods varying from a month to seven weeks. But 
the injustice is in the Timer saddling the blame upon the Company; and 
in the very mode of do!ng It, you see a consciousness that the writer mis 
represents his care. “ If we are rightly informed, the Queen's government 
has not been primarily to blame in this affair.” Perhaps not, primarily, but 
who, in the House of Commons, was the obief defender of the sailing vessels? 
Who but Sir Charles Wood, the firet Lord of the Admiralty, though he 
could not indeed be expected to know much about speedy locomotion— 
hath it not been said : “ non ex quovia ligno fit Mercurius 7’ But where was 
the remonstrance of the President of the Board of Control? What eald 
the Commanderin-Chieft How did the Minister at War protest! We 
only remember Lord Palmerston stating that our line-of-battle ships 
could not be sent because they might be wanted elsewhere, and pluming 
the ministry upon the promptituds with which the emergency had been 
met. Having appropriated the praise, the Zime would pow help bis 
Lordship to attach the odium to the Company. After this, it Is easy to 
figure to yourself this trusty journal using the terms “ obstruction 
and ciroumlocution ” as belonging of right to Leadenhall Street, 
tn contradistinction to Downing Street! The thing is too pal. 
pably absurd; while the notion of simplicity or rapidity being 
brought about by the Crown and Parliament and a new “ machi- 
nery of administration,” and of India being “ urged forward in the path 
of Improvement” by Imperial supervisors, is too ludicrous to be enter- 
tained by persons at all well posted in Imperial dealings with the Colo- 
ales, This is almost as rich as the forgetfulness of the Times that it had 
but just ted the ered movements of her Majesty's troops 
in India, with the disasters following all sorts of mal-administration dur- 
ing our severe campaign in the Crimea. A higher compliment could not 
have been pald to the poor Company, that has to see to all these matters 
of detail, so sadly trying to the various Departments under our immacu: 
late Whig oligarchy. 


The Lucky Pirate and the Luckless President. 

Towards the clase of last week, some of our contemporaries began 
cautiously to give vent to an opinion that the old tub of a steamer 
which bore Walker and bis fortunes from Mobile Bay had foundered 
in the Gulf of Mexico. But they were forthwith undeceived. How- 
ever desirable for the interests of mankind at large such a catastrophe 


he 








| one expedition, that they may be summarily dealt with and extin- 
| guished.—The other ramour, coming from a source not devoid of 
| ercdit in connection with Cabinet scorets at Washington, and perhaps 
| more mixed up with the first-mentioned than would appear at a glance, 
is to the effect that the Administration has suddenly resolved to clear 
itself of seeming complicity and duplicity in this matter, by shaking 
iteclf clear of Walker, and by making the Captain of the Saratoga its 
soape-goat ou the plea that he should have prevented the lauding. 


A Judge down Upon Counsel. 

Every man has bis hobby ; #0, with few exceptions, has every news 
paper—the main difference being that the latter has probably half a- 
dozen in fall blast at the same time, One of the Albion's, for instance, is 
the aveumed “ License of Counsel,” the conduct generally of the Bar of 
New York, and the misplaced forbearance of the Bench, To these points 
we have at times addressed ourselves in plain terma, citing, as occasion 
suggested, ples from Westminster Hall, or from the Halle of Justice 
that stand almost within stones’ throw of our office, Not that there is of 
necessity a connection between the codes of professional manners obtain- 
ing on either side of the Atlantic, The twain are independent one of the 
other ; bat ,the intercets of the public are identical In both countries, 
and we should hall with satisfaction any signs of amendment, come 
from what quarter they may, At the moment, we have to do with Mr, 
Justice Erle, sitting at Niei Prive in the Guildball of the elty of London. 

A case was before him, A witness was in the box, Mr. Serjeant 
Thomas, one of the advocates employed—on cros#-examination of course, 
and probably with that knowing wink to the Jurors which Is ex-officio 
when a hit is to be made—asked this witness whether be himself were 
not “in dificulties.” The imputation was indignantly denied; and it 
must bave been conveyed with singular want of decenvy and appropriate- 
ness, since it drew from Mr, Justice Erle a few pungent remarks, given 
in full elsewhere, but the pith of which may be extracted in a very few 
words. He affirmed—he, a Judge, once a Barrister himself, and cognisant 
therefore of the masonic humbug called In England “ etiquette of the 
Bar’’—he affirmed, we say, publicly and deliberately, that “ the freedom 
of question allowed te the Bar was public nuisance, and the Barrister 
who made such an imputation ought to be prosecuted.” Very good in- | 
deed, Mr. Justice Erle ; we entirely agree with you. We only wish that | 
you had been more explicit in suggesting a remedy. A vague with for. 
““power to prosecute for a misdemeanour’’ doesn’t help the matter much, | 
But how would it be with an action for slander? Surely one would lie, in | 
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were ever the inmate of a brothel—must not this be equivalent In tho 
eye of the Law to calling the one a thief, and the other a strumpet ? 
Not being “learned” herein, wo may err in our Impression ; but at least 
we hand it over to any brivtless aspirant, who may choose to make pro- 
fessional capital out of it, whilst relleving the community from what 
Mr, Justice Erle rightly terms a nuisance, Imagine the ready made son- 
sation! Molly Maguire versus ——, the most eminent Counsel at the 
N. Y, Bar! action for Slander! witnesses, hia Honour on the Bench, and 
twelve impartial and intelligent gentlemen! Tt is not much to surmise 
that the defendant would come out, in such a case, cutting very much, 
the sorry figure of poor Mr. Serjeant Thomas at Nisi Prive in the Guild 
hall of London. The reader should not fall to remark bow that unfortu- 
nate Individual sneaks away, with his tail between hie legs, before the 
indignant Judge. Not a word has he to say touching Lord Brougham’s 
ridiculous apothegm, The vindicated witness might indeed have holvted 
him with his own petard, aud asked him, not inaptly, if “Ae had not 
been In diMeulties,” --= 
Canada. 

The neighbouring Province is io all the turmoil of a General Mlection 
very hotly contested ; but ®o far as we can percelve, the atrifo is more 
than ever a personal one for the possession of office, and less than ever, 
even nominally, a conilict of principles or measures, This fact may and 
does give unwonted intensity to the action of those who take part 
in the roufle, but it renders the progress and the issue comparatively 
matters of indifference to those who look on at the game. If therefore 
we have a feeling in respect to the general agpect of all this electloneer- 
ing hubbub, it is profound regret to see, from addresses to Electors and 
editorial articles in print, that the religious clement is permitted in some 
places to enter largely into them, Catholic arrayed against Protestant! 
the spectacle is too painful to be dwelt upon, nor can we belleve unfor- 
tunately that excited dispntants will listen to calm remonstrance on the 
impolicy and danger of religious strife. As to the personality 
lnvolved in this appeal to the country, we have ouly «a word 
in regard to two candidates for the honour of representing Mon- 
treal. We spoke a fortnight since of Mr. Rose’s imputed connection 
with the Jludson’s Bay Company, and focl bound therefore to record his 
emphatic declaration that his dealings with that Company are purely 
professional and leave him free to think and vote, Of the other person 
we need not ray mach ; but it is imporsible to suppress one's surprise 
on finding Mr. T. Darcy McGee probing his way into a Canadian Assem- 
bly. The author of an allusion to the * Felon Flag of England’ must 
have very mutable susceptibilitics, or he will be Hable, in the event of 
his success, to many an unpleasant sensation, It is noedless to say that 
he is brought {forward by the Irish party ; andthat euch a party existe, 
and can select such a representative, is to be rogrettod by every reader 
of this journal. 





Tho New District Attorney for New York. 

Tn cases of extradition, violation of Neutrality Laws, and sundry others 
that savour of interaationality, the District Attorney occupies « position 
very important to a foreigner. We give prominence therefore to the an- 
nouncement that Mr, Theodore Sedgwick, a distinguished member of the 
Bar of New York, is nominated as successor to Mr. McKeon, We trust 
that we may never come in contact with him ; should we do sq, we would 
also hope that we may find him impartial, which is more than we can say 
of his predecessor. By the way, In confection with the punishment admi- 
nistered by the President of the United States to a Federal O®eer who 
voted for the man of ils choice as Mayor of New York, «very comic little 
tale appears in (he Washington correspond of the Jerald. 1t pretends 
to give Mr. Buchanan's reply to a genjleman who ventured to remon- 
strate with him ea Mr. McKeon’s decapitation ; and thus runs the comio 
portion of it: ‘ 


“ T alone am 





responsible for the removal orks of my officale. I do 
not shrink from that responsibility, nor do I re to share with by Berd] duty 
which my office and the oath I have taken impose on me, I have upea 
removing Mr. McKeon, and I shall not hesitate to remove any officer of the go- 
vernment who. in my jadgment, is guilty of insubordination.” 

If we could think this anything lees than a gross libel on Mr, Buchanan, 
we should morn more than ever over the tyrannic domination of party. 
But the idea that a President of the United States confounds “ oath of 
office’ with oath to a party is not to be credited, unless on strongest 
proof, a 
The Charity Bail. 

The Ball to which we invited notice last week promises to be a bril- 
liant suecess, The Academy of Mesic on Tuesday evening will put on 
its gayest look. ; and we trust that much benefit will ensue to the real 
“ Poor of New York.” 





Later News from Europe. 

Yesterday afternoon, the Telegraph from Halifax supplied (his brief 
summary of a weck’s later intelligence. 

Halifax, December 1%, 

The R. M. steamship Canada, from Liverpool, en the 5th inst., arrived at this 

this morning en route for Boston. The advices by this arrival are one week 
r than those by the Luropa at New York.— er Adriatic, 
from New York on the afternoon of Monday, the 23d ult., arrived off Point I 
at nine o'clock on the evening of the 3d, but, owing to the lowness of the tides, 
did not come into the Mersey until the afternoon 4th. 

The British Parliament was opened on the 3d instant, by the Queen fn person. 
The speech was very vague. 

It deplores the commercial crisie and consequent distress in all circles; re- 
commends the passage by Parliament of « bill of indemnity for the Bank of 
England ; rejoices over the successes of the British army in India, and commends 
the earliest attention of Parliament to the affairs of India; thinks the peace of 
Kdrope is unlikely to be disturbed ; and promises Parliamentary reform, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had introduced a bill of indemnity to the 
Bank, in the House of Commons, und a Committee of the Whole House had 
been appointed on the question of the infylngement of the Bank Charter act. 
Several additional failures had taken in London, and in Hamburg the 
crisis was fearful, At the latter place business had entirely stopped. 

Consols for money and account closed at 914 @ 01). 
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Mr. Ullman aveds all bis courage to face the adverse frown of the elements, 
This relaxing weather, wet and raw and warm by turns, play» ead tricks with 
the delicate susceptibilities of that wonderful musical inetrument the human 
larynz, and Herr Formos has beon obliged to suceum) once and again to the un- 
kindly skies, If this sunshine, at present cheering wx ln our office, hold for 
twenty-four hours, our readers may expect, however, to be amply repaid to-night 
for a week of disappointments, 

In the Oratorio of the “ Creation” Herr Formes is at home, Seven years ago, 
in merry England, we heard his grave, aweet, resonant bins thake the alsles of 
a noble old Cathedral with musical thunder, in the puro, clear melodies and 
massive h jes of that magnificent posit Sontag was living then, 
and Simma Reeves did tenor’s duty in his thorough way, and the recollection of 
that “ Festival” comes over us still like a passage of Milton's Hymn on the Na- 
tivity, Very devoutly do we hope that no cloud may veil the evening's hopes. 

In spite of contretemps and vexations, however, the Opera has held its own ; 
and we have enjoyed a week's performances far above the average with whieh 
in less affluent times we used to be thankfully content. Nor ought Madame La- 
grange to lose her due tribute of gratitude for the exemplary energy with which , 
on Friday evening last, she repaired the fortanes of the field of the “ Traviata,” 
Oa that occasion, everybody else seemed oppressed with the fatality ef defeat. 
Even Carl Anschutz sank under the dark prestige, and the orchestra broke ap 
like the army of the Huns in “ dreadful dismay.” Bat Madame Lagrange rose 








some of the flagrant cascs reported almost daily as occurring in the New | superior to all the circumstances, and sang as even she has rarely sung in New 
York Courts. To ask an honest man, before a hundred hearers, whether | york, with a power as well as a precision, and a force of feeling as well as a 





he were ever a fraudulent bankrupt, or a modest girl whether ehe | fanitlessness of melody that would alone have sufficed to make her a reputation. 
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From the Libiamo to the Gran Dio, she never missed a note nor falsified an ex- 
pression, nor faltered on a phrase. With such a“ Penthesilea Queen of the Ama- 


zons” in bis ranks, our resolute empresario need “ bate no jot of heart or hope.” | 
RAIMOND. 
| 
Orvama. | 
Whether the Hippodrome be a Drama, I do not pretend to decide, but I know 


that I have not, in a long time, enjoyed any drama so much as I did the remark. 
able performances of the Centaars in the Broadway Theatre on Tuesday night last- 
There is no question of plot or developement at the Hippodrome ; no inquiry 
there to be made into authorship or origins—no bothering of one’s brains to re- 
cognize the paternity of a familiar phrase, or a venerable situation. One has 
simply to put Wordsworth’s rule into practice, and 
“ haply if he may subtract 
From his own natare al! the natural man,” 

recall the buoyant spirits of his earlier days, when the whole world was a jest, 
and give himself up to the merest delight of the eyes, and sympathy of the 
nerves, in the strength, grace, and skill, of that prince of animals a 
well-trained man, who “feels his life in every limb.” And every thing 
about you helps you to this most desirable state. The pretty gurgle and bubble 
of irrepressible childish laughter all over the house finds its way at once to your 
heart, provided you have one, and for sheer envy of the little creatures about 
you who are as happy as ifthe world had just been made, and thefe never had 
been such a thing heard of as falsehood or sorrow or sin or romance or misery 
you are fain to fall as nearly as may be into their primitive mood. I do not say 
distrust the man who cannot enjoy a Circus—but do I say distrust yourself if you 
are that man. 

Moreover the Circus is the Isthmian amphitheatre of American talent. There 
at least you find the native genius of the land triumphant. Our Opera-singers 
soar to a certain height—but soar ao higher—our actors either just fall short of, 
or just go beyond the exquisite point of critical perfection ; our authors, our ar- 
tists, do not at least absolutely surpass all their compeers amung all other nations: 
But our Circusriders outride the world. The graceful Greeks who master 
#0 nimbly the steeds of Phidias on the freize of the Parthenon—the Persians of 
Cyrus, who gave to horseflesh all of their life that was not consecrated to truth 
and to the long bow—the Assyrians who waited in their saddles some four thou- 
sand years for Layard to lead them down Rotten Row—the Romans who canter 
so haughtily up the column of Trajan and over the arch of Constantine—these 
were all very well in their way. And so too are the Guachos of South America, 
the Camanches of Mexico, the Bedouins of the desert. But the modern circns- 
rider transfers himself and his horses to the domain of Art, and rides for the | 
wonder and beauty of riding; and among these artists of the chivalry there are 
none to compare with the great masters of the West. That marvellous fusion of 
the animal with the intellectual nature which makes the American type and is | 
the great main-spring of the nation’s power and progress, brings out in our | 
best circus-riders a perfection of facile force altogether unparalleled among the 
civilized races. And why should not the first cavaliers of the sawdust have | 
their places of honour, as well as the first vocalists and the first declaimers of | 
the footlights ? I know that the opera and the drama look down upon the | 
Ring. But why? 

Not a hundred years ago, Dr. Johnson and his friends were fond of Garrick | 
the man. They ate with him, talked with him, disdained not even to walk with } 
him. Bat when the Doctor was asked to define Garrick’s social status, he hit | 
him off in a prodigious sentence as“ a player, a showman,a fellow that exhibited | 
himself for a shilling.” And at this very hour the first singers of the world do 
not hesitate to appear before aristocratic London audiences in private houses, | 
and do their best to enchant those privileged ears, without objecting to the de- 
signating line of silken cord which cuts them olf from the social sympathies of | 
their hosts as completely as if they wore the plush, the shoulder knots, and the 
mob caps of the servants’ hall. 

Why then should the present “ mppression” of the heroes of the circus be | 
taken to be a permanent and necessary fact of our social life? Will no enthu- 
slast undertake their redemption? Certainly I can imagine no more strenuous | 
and continuous exercise of the human faculties than must have gone to the mak- | 
ing of such a rider, for instance, as Mr. Eaton Stone. There are years of pain | 


_ The Atoton, 





were not for Mayor Wood's well-known horror of “ stars,” I should 
have suspected that the four asterisks of the authorship con- 
cealed that illustrious functiouary, and that he had written the 
drama to avenge himseif on us for throwing bim overboard. For the 
doctrine of the play is clearly the doctrine of the famous “ Flour-Barrel 
Message.” “ Capital, the tyrant, trampling Industry, the angel, in the 


| mud of the Bowery,” might be fairly painted up as a symbolic adver- 


tisement on the placards of the theatre, under that appropriately “red” 
siga which flaunts the title and the triamph of the play out upon Broad- 
yf The whole thing is French, no¢ American. Poor Mrs. Hoey, who 
is, I believe, the best of wives, why should she be travestied into a she- 
tigress, fit only to scratch and howl at the Porte St. Martin? There are 
French Califoruians | know, and Mr. Lester is one of them, and makes a 
capital guingete of his garret. But why call bim an American? And as 
for that sentimental sneak who asurps a good New York name and does 
the Cisatlantic Perey De Vere Howard Cholmondeley to the Brummagem 
Miss Perkins, I pat it to you whether be isn’t as much a libel, as his hot 
potato breakfast in Chambers Street is an absurdity’? If the gallery gods 
could be made to believe that the “ upper tea ”’ are such a set of skinflints, 
fools, aud nincompoops, as they appear to be in Mayor Wood’s—I mean 
in Mr. Bourcicault’s play. all the 7th Regiments in the world could 
not save the Avenue from inetant annibilation. 

I generally agree with Mr. * Hamilton ’’ in his verdicts, and I don’t 
wish to quarrel with him now; for he bas hinted the dissatisfaction, 
which I can’t forbear “speaking out,’—but really I do think that the 
Bowery is the Bowery even when got up in broad-cloth on Broadway, 
and that all the Puffies and Mrs. Puflies and Moster Puffies that ever 
lived can’t make French socialiem into American Republicanism. If you 
agree with me, I shall be glad. If not, I shall continue to agree with my- 
self as usual; and while I wish you good health, and tife **** Club 
a cleaner “ mirror of the times,” I shall keep my pence for the real 

“Poor or New York.” 
— 
FACTS AND FANCIES 

A St. Thomas’ paper says that Holland is at last resolved to follow the 
example of her neighbours in abolishing slavery in her colonies in the 
West Indies. The maximum of compensation to be paid is $200, for 
slaves from 25 to 35 years of age. The scale ix a graduated one.——-A 
Mr. Croft proposes to pay to the Indian Relief Fund £2,000 for the living 
carcase of Nena Sahib, together with his military clothes and sword. This 
British Barnum will require very active agents to secure his prey alive. 
——Prince Alfred is sojourning at Alverstoke, near Sestenentb. An es- 
tablishment named Alver Bank, has been engaged, and in it the sailor 
Prince has for some little time past been domesticated. ——A correspon- 
dent of one of the morning papers referring to the difficulty in launching 
the Leviathan, suggests building such ships in dry-docks, and then floating 
them. The idea isno novelty. It has often been adopted in England ; 
but the cost ofconsiructing such an artificial basin for this huge craft 
would be enormous.——Madame de Wilhorst, by last accounts, was about 
to appear in Don Dasquale, at the Italian Opera.—-Among the candi- 
dates to represent Paisley io Parliament is the Hon. F. Leveson Gower. 
He goes in for extension of the suffrage, the ballot, c. The hon. genile- 
man is brother of Lord Granville, and sat in last Parliament for the 
borough of Stoke-upon-Trent.——The Evening [ost says that the cele- 
brated Abbé Huc has just communicated to the Univers the preface of his 
forthcoming third volume of “ Christianity in China.”’ The drift is to 
denounce the whole system of toleration fer Buddhism and Mob i 
anism. He is for sweeping away the last vestiges of superstition, and 
grappling with these euervated Asiatics so as to end the matter in a 
summary style——The late Mr. Seth Grosvenor bequeathed one hun- 
dred andj seventy thousand dollars to sundry religious and chari- 
table institutions of this city. A case of considerable importance to 
English railroad shareholders has been decided in the Court of Chancery. 
The preference shareholders in the Great Northern Railroad Company 
brought a suit against the Company, in which they maintained that pre- 
ference stock carried a fixed rate of interest, to be paid ia full before the 
ordinary shareholders could claim any dividend whatever. Judgment 
was given in favour of the preference shareholders. The litigation in the 








| case was caused by the Redpath frauds.——Mr. Davis, the Queen’s bunts- 


man, aged 70, has been in grief. On Tuesday, the 18th ult., his mare 
gave bim the first fall he bas had for three years ; but although slightly 
stunned, he was soon up and away. After a fast ring of nearly an hour, 
a vicious horse kicked out as it passed close to him, and, just missing his 
leg, broke the hind leg of his mare, which had to be killed on the spot. 
Another horse was promptly placed at his service.—-The Nova Scotia 


and trouble in every one of his astonishing and graceful attitudes. He mimics) Legislature Is sammoned to meet on the 4th of February.——Cheriff 
John of Bologna’s Mercury with an unconscious power, and one might almost) Achmet, the Envoy from the Sultan of Mocha, has arrived in London. 
become a great sculptor by force of seeing him. And when he epparently wafers | Like the Siamese Ambassadors, he brings presents to her Majesty.—— 
himeelf to the side of his steed, and goes fleeting around the ring like a hand-| The other evening, (says the British Mercury), as Sic William Don was 
some excrescence on the ribs of the animal, | own that I sympathize wholly | leaving the Theaire, he was arrested by a sheriff's officer, and quietly 


with the unbridled admiration of the juveniles, and forget for the moment that 
the Broadway ever echoed to the terrors of tragedy. 
As for Mr. Mathews he is so thoroughly domiciled in his new quarters, at | 
Burton's, that one need not let his clever mobile face come up like a vision bet- 
ween the hippodromic shows and the pit. 
Brougham, Barton, and Mathews! Also Miss or Mrs. Lizzie Weston Daven- | 
port. Truly, here is a constellation more luminous even than the intellectual | 
celestiality of the**** Club. And if Mr. Mathews will only have the goodness | 
to re-enact that part of the “ Critic” in which everybody tells me he was so | 
amazingly good, I shall be very glad to go and take a lewonofhim. For I have | 
not been able to bring myself up to the point of sitting throngh “ London As- | 
surance” in this rather unseasonable weather, and the “ Appeal to the Public” 
has been quite thrown away on me. Meanwhile, I must play the Critic myself | 
in a private way for the sake of that same aforesaid * * * * Club. For those | 
planetary gentlemen advertise, I see, another five-act play on ‘* American Man- 
ners,” being moved and instigated thereto by the “ success” of their first original | 
attempt in that line, To this proposition two objections must inevitably be taken. | 
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Imprimis, Uhis first attempt}was not “original” —secundo, it was not “ in that line.” | and lost the seat into the bargain.—The late Couutess Howe never ac- | Johnson to be Cor, rt v Savage, pro. 16th Lt Drags; Cor 


The “ Poor of New York,” as I last week tried to set forth, is a success iu spite | 


of its teeth,—a success, because it deals with New York scenes and New York | queen (Adelaide) at Windsor, some party was proposed by the King ona rae er ee, dn eee wt Wa eee eas 


names as text, and with New York characteristics in certain passages of the 
acting of particular actors. But a play of “ New York Manners” itis not by any | 
manner of means, For instance, did anybody ever meet a New York gentleman in 

the Park at 10 A.M., in light straw coloured gloves, rather the worse for wear ? | 
Did anybody ever surprise a New York banker's daughter reading love-letters in 
Wall Street in front of her father's office, after bectoring that old person out of | 
& handsome cheque for her foreign lover? The Alida of the * * * * play | 
is plainly sketched on a fanciful conception of an unfortunate lady, whose | 
home has recently become notorious through the public press. But that wretched 

woman was neither a New Yorker wor a typé of New Yorkers; nor any- 

thing else but a hapless exceptional person ruined by means of a care- | 


less husband and of a Parisian life, Or again does anybody suppose that | played recently at Eton College between the old Etonians of the Univer- | Unatt, to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Bewes, seconded, 


decently educated New Yorker, of good family, ever made such a shuttle- | 
cock of himself between a broken-hearted young milliner and a piratical young | 
snobbess, a8 Mr. Mark Livingston so complacently does? I say nothing of the | 
legal impossibilities and circumstantial errors of the piece. These might be over- | 
looked, for does not Mr. Thackeray himself, though bred to the bar, make the 
dénowement of the “ Newcomes"’ turn on a gross blunder in the law of wills? 
But the soul, the morale of a play of “ manners” is its vital part, and there is 
nothing in the “ Poor of New York” to commend it to praise on this score. I¢ 
the * * * * Club really are writing a play of New York manners, (and far be 
it from me to say’tbat they are unequal to the task,) it will be not the second but 
the first of its class which we are to owe to them. Their first Ait must be a 
beacon to warn, not a glory to guide them. HAMILTON. 
es 
THE BOWERY IN BROADWAY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF TUE “ ALBION,” 
Sir—t am not an Englishman but a New Yorker, an 
uo right to protest in the columns of the Albion ine ag ar 
vesty of New York morals and manners, But you who are an English- 
man must have an Englishman’s love of “ fair play,” and cannot t 
fore object 1o my quarrelling a little with the “ foul play” of “ The Poor 
iting A al even though one of your countrymen be mainly respon- 
e 
Perbaps you will tell me that if Mr. Bourcicault be an 
cause he a wii in Ireland, yet the drama of the “ Poor ot hee York” 
is Bot necessarily an English drama, because it was written in Paris, Let 
that, however, be as it may ; will you not own to me, just in confidence 
between pou aad one of your oldest friends and the seventy or eighty 


readers of the Aldion, that you do not think we Gothamites are 





quite as poor as we seem to be on the stage of Wallack'’s theatre? If it 


lodged in jail. The debt which led to this very unpleasant proceeding was 
a very small one ; and, we are told, the eccentric baronet is so incensed 
at the ungenerous behaviour of some of his creditors that he bas resolved 
not to leave his present comfortable quarters until he has secured the 

teetion ef the lusolvency Act.—Admiral Sir Maurice Berkeley, it 
fe said, will be called to the rage, a8 Baron Mowbray of Berkeley. 
——Thirteen thousand five hundred copies of Mr. Thackeray's “ Vir 
ginians’”’ were sold the first day.——Thureday fortnight being the 84th 
birth-day of Chief Justice Haliburton, of Nova Scotia, the Judges at Ha- 
lifax and many of the members of the Bar waited on him at his residence. 
——Photographs are now taken on wood, for the engraver’s purpose.—— 
Albert Smith bas substituted an illustrated Asceat of Vesuvius, for his 
long successful Ascent of Mont Blanc.——By — of settling the correct- 
ness of the word “ Telegram,” the Longmans of London have consulted 
the best authorities, They are about to give it place in a new edition of 
Jobnson’s og abstract of the expenses incurred by Mr. 
Cardwell and Mr. Thackeray at the last election for the city of Oxford 
has just been published by Mr. G. P. Hester, election auditor, from which 
it appears that the total of Mr. Cardwell’s expeases was £785, and of Mr. 
Thackeray's £831, the latter having spent £46, more than his competitor, 


cepted an invitation on a Sunday. Once, when ii attendance on the 
Sunday, at which he was anxious Lady Howe should be present, but was 


unable to induce her. The queen, surprised, exclaimed, | wonder at your 
firmness. If the;king had been so urgent with.me I could not have refused.” 


Lady Howe replied, * Madam, his majcsty is your husband.””—— Austrian 


engineers are using gun-cotton for blasting with great success. The 
saving is two-thirds over powder.——Dr. Robert Lee has received her 
Majesty’s most gracious commands to publish the sermon preached by 
him before the Court in Crathie Church, in October last. The subject of 
the discourse is, “The Care of the Body a Christian Duty.” 
In the last election for the North Riding of Yorkshire, between £11,000 
and £12,000 was spent by the three candidates: viz., about £6,000 by 
the Hon. Col. Duncombe, M.P., nearly £5,000 by the Hon. J. C. Dundas, 
and only £620 by Mr. E. S. Cayley, M.P.——A match at Football was 





sities of Cambridge and Oxford. After a hard fight and some excellent 

lay on both sides, Cambridge won by three ronges to nothing. The 

rince of Wales, despite the rain, enjoyed the pleasure of witnessing the 
game.——The Board of Trade returns for October show a continued in- 
crease in the value of exports. The figures are $318,838 in excess of Octo- 
ber, 1856.——Mr. C. H. 8. de la Figaniere, late Portuguese Consul for 
this port, has been transferred by his government to a consulship in Den- 
mark and the ports of Holstein. The vacancy thus created has been 
filled by the appoiatment of T. R. dos Santos, formerly Consul at Maran- 
bam, in Brazil.——Somebody having asked the probable destiny of the 


children of Grisi and Mario, “ What can they be but Griseties and Mario- | 


nettes ” was the pt and witty answer.—— Worsley Hall, the noble 
Elizabethan on erected by the late Earl of Ellesmere, near Man- 
chester, has narrowly escaped complete destruction from fire. The upper 

‘tion, where the fire commenced, was much dan:aged, and considerable 
ojury was done by water to the more important rooms. The entire da- 
mage will probably reach £3,000 to £4,000. The building is insured. 
The cause of the fire is a perfect mystery ——Captain Peel, with his 
naval brigade, is known to have reached Allahabad.——Lord Clarendon 
has a troublesome case on hand. When an insurrection was plotted 
against Naples, and a Sardinian steamer was seized, several months ago, 
two English engineers were es bey crew. They have lain in a dun- 
geon since, Clamours on their bebalf are heard at home, and more we 
doubt not will be heard.——That old turn-coat, Mr. Dufin, Orleanist, Re- 


ow anything, has just taken office under Lous Napoleon. He is | 
5. 


, childless, and rich, and is grubbing bis way to a dishonourable grave. 
——The Banks of New York and other cities have meee bone pay- 
ment ; but the fact bas excited small atteation.——The q 
set on foot by the Freenh goverament upon the Coast of Africa, is said 


to be a decided failure. So much the better.—Mr. Orr is now the | 


Speaker of the House of Representatives at Washington, and Mr. Cli 
man its Chairman of Committee on Forcign Relations. We believe 


ave trade, | 


December 19 
| latter has a leaning towards General Cass’s well-known prejudices, — 
| Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe is once more said to have left Constanti- 

nople for England. 
| 
Ovituary. 


| Viscocnt Strancvorp.—The Right Hon. George Augustus Frederick 


| Percy Sydney Smythe, seventh viscount Strangford in the Irish peerage, 
| who died at Bradgate-park, the seat of the Earl of Stamford, near Leiees- 
ter, on the 23d inst., in his 40th year, as recorded in our columns yester- 

day, was a nobleman who formerly gave high promise of celebrity both 
| in the literary and the political world, in which his f.ther, the sixth vis- 
| count—the translator of C: and many years our ambassador at the 
courts of Constan togeie, Lisbon, Stockholm, and St. Petersburgh— shone 
80 conspicuously. e peer whose decease we have now to chronicle 
was far better known to our readers, and we may add, to fame also, as 
the author of “ Historic Fancies.”’ He was born at Stockholm during his 
father’s embassy there, April 16, 1818, and was the elder of the three sons 
of the sixth viscount, by Ellen, youngest daughter of the late Sir Thomas 
Burke, Bart., of Marble-hill, county Galway, and widow of Nicholas 
Browne, Esq., of Mount Hazell, in the same county. He was educated 
ot _ and St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated M. A. in 








* Early in the following year he was elected M.?. for Canterbury, and 
during the last few months of Sir Robert Peel's administration in 1856 
held the post of Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, He suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates, as sixth viscount, on his father’s death in 
May, 1855 ; but since his accession to the peerage he had taken no part 
{in public affairs, is lordship was a grandee of Portugal of the first 
| class, and held a seat in the House of Peers as Lord Penshurst—a title 
| which, as we learn from Hardwicke’s “ Annual Biography,” was chosen 
| by the sixth lord in order to mark his descent from the wile of the first 
| Lord Strangford, daughter of Robert Sydney, Earl of Leicester, to whom 
| Penshurst Castle belonged, and niece of the memorable Philip Sydney. 
pit was only about a month ago that his lordship was married to Marga- 
ret, daughter of J. K. Lennox, Eeq. Lord Strangford’s only surviving 
sister is the wife of H. J. Baillie, Esq., M.P. for Inverness-shire ; and the 
Irish and English P crages have devolved on bis lordsbip’s only surviving 
brother, the Hon. Percy Ellen Frederick William Sydney Smythe, born in 
1825, who was educated at Merton College, Oxford, and has held, we be- 
lieve, one or two diplomatic appointments.—London Morning Herald, Oct. 
22. ane 

Tre Faruer or tue Cuvrcu or Soortaxp.—The Rev. Dr. Duncan 
Macfarlan, Principal of the University of Glasgow, and minister of the 
High Church, died on Wednesday morning at his residence in the College, 
Glasgow. He was in the 89th year of his age, and had been for the last 
10 years the oldest clergyman in the church of Scotland, for be was within 
three months of completing the 67th year of his ministry as an ordained 
clergyman of the national church. He commenced his studies at Glas- 
gow College in the session of 1787, when the city had only a population 
of 42,000, a ninth part of its present amount. Tn 1792 he was appointed 
by the Duke of Montrose as successor of his father inthe parish of Dry- 
men, on the shores of Loch Lomond. In 1823 he was promoted to the 
office of pee of Glasgow University, and minister of the Cathedral 
or High Chureh of Glasgow, which living, the most valuable in the gift 
of any Scottish patron, he held till his death. He took a prominent part 
in church politics, belonging to what is known as the “ moderate party.” 
In 1819 he was elected to the -high honour of being moderator or pre 
sident of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and in 1843, 
the year of the disruption of the Church of Scotland, he was again elected 
to the moderator’s chair, being almost the only instance in the history of 
the church in which this honour has been twice held by one individual. 
During Principal Macfarlan’s lengthened career be has nearly survived 
two generations of the ministers of the church. 

Till within these last few months he officiated regularly as a parish 
minister, both Sunday and weekday. In the close of August, however, 
while sojourning at Helensburgh, he fell and fractured his leg—an acci- 
dent which at his time of life ultimately proved fatal. He was one of 
Her Majesty's chaplains for Scotland, aud in this capacity preached before 
the Queen within the last half-dozen years at Craithie. If his earl 
days he was a fellow-siudent with the late Hon. David Boyle, the 
President of the Court of Session, whose warm frien he 
till his death, as well as that of many other eminent men who have all pre- 
deceased him. He was altogether a most able and useful man, and was 
warmly beloved by the inhabitants of Glasgow of all classes. He was a 
connecting link between the past and present generation, and it is worthy 
of mention that his father was well acquainted with General Wolfe, the 
conqueror of Quebec, when the latter was stationed at the small fort of 
Inversnaid after the rebellion.— Times, Nov. 27. 





Suddenly, at Corston, near Bath, Admiral Bateman.—At Ni New 
South Wales, A. Clunes Innes, —¥ > magistrate, and late 
3d Regt., or Buffs.—At St. Helier’s, Sir Thomas Le Breton, Chief of 
the Island of Jersey.— At Biddesh Ss hire, the Rev. C. Halsted, 
pain R.N.—At Aspley House, near Woburn, Beds, Lieut.-Col. C. Hervey Smith. 
—In London, Colonel Aldrich, late Royal Engineers—At Byram Hall, near 
Ferrybridge, Lady Ramsden, mother of Sir John Ramsden, Bart., M.P., Under- 
Secretary of State for War. 











Avuty. 


Capt. Boultbee, R.A., has resigned his commission aad retired. 
| 
Wan-Orrice, Nov. 27.—2d Regt Life Gds; Lt-Col Baddeley, fm h-p Unatt, to 
be Lt-Col, v Byt-Col Williams, who ex; Maj and Byt-Lt-Col ap | Martyn to 
| be Lt-Col, b-p, v_ Baddeley, who rets; Byt-Maj Vyse to be Maj Lt-Col, ¥ 
Martyn; Lt Savill Lumley to be Capt, bp, v Vyse; Cor and Sub-Lt Lovett to be 

Lt, hp, v Lamley. 5th Drag Gds; J H P FitzPatrick, Gent, to be Cor, w-p, ¥ 
| White, pro. 7th Drag Gds; E H O'Dowd, Gent, to be Cor, w-p. 2d Drags; Cor 
| Browning to be Lt, w-p. 6th Drags; WJ 8 Orde, Gent, to be Cor, w-p. 12¢ 
| Lt Drags; Cor Gower to be Lt, w-p, v Stisted, proin 7th Lt Drags. 13th 
| Drags; Cor Toulmin to be Lt, w-p, v Kauntze, app to 7th Drag Gds; Serg-Ma, 

Stoodley to be Lt, 
A Corbet, Gent, to be Cor, w-p. Ri Arty; Sec 
Markham and P: 

aldy, fm h-p 28th Ft, to be Capt, v 
| Herbert, whose app has been can. 7th Ft; Pmyr Mosley fm 20th Ft, to be Pymr. 
sth Ft; Lt Corry to be Capt, w-p, v Gould, dec. 14th Ft; J T Edwards, Gent, to 
| be Eas, b-p, v Bright, pro; O'Connor, to be Pymr. 15th Ft; Lt Twynam 

to be Capt, bp, ¥ Moore, who rets; Ens Maunsell to be Lt, bp, v Twynam. 
| 24th Ft; Ens Pox, fm 34th Ft, to be Lt, bp, v Johnstone, whose pro 

can. 25th Ft; Lt Strange to be Inst of Musky, v Capt Walker, who res that app; 
| G T Carwithen, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Hill, pro. 33d Ft; Capt Greenwood, 





Fire 


w-p. 17th Lt Drags; 


© be See Capts, v Elgee. 6th Ft; Capt 


F 


- 


| h-p 33d Ft, to be Capt, v FitzGerald, pro; Capt Morgan, fm Unatt, to be 

Capt, v Lacy, seconded, being a District Inspector of Musketry; Lt Rogers to be 
| Captain, by purchase, vice Morgan, who retires; ign M to be Lieute- 
| nant, by purchase, v rs; J Philips, Gent, to be ign, v Morgan. 


Roge 
| 60th Ft; Ens Hatchell to be Lt w-p, v Conyers, dec; Ens 
Ens, v Phillipps, died of his wo 
| Capt, v Bvt-Col Lewis 


Brodrick, 88th Ft, 
68th Ft; Capt Wilkinson, Mil Train, 
. pro to Sab Rank of vy hoy Ft; Capt J Dixon, h- 


es 
Pots 


ing Dist Inspec of Musk; 

| Henslowe to be Capt b-p, v Dixon, who ret; Ens Fraser to be Lt oe, ¥ Hens- 
| lowe. sth Pt; oe Macpherson, b-p 14th Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Pitt, secd, 
| being Capt Ins of Musk at Hythe; Lt Nunn, to be Capt b-p, v Macpherson, who 
| ret; Ens Trevor to be Lt b-p, v Nunn; E V Romsey, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Tre- 
vor. 88th Ft; H Brodrick, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Glasson, who ret. 91st Ft; 
| Ens Wade to be Adjt, v Bruce, who res Adjey - Adjt Wade to have rank of 
Lt; Ens Blagg to be Lt w-p, v Crampton, pro in 2d Ft; Perkins to be Lt b-p, 
| v Dewell, pro; Ens Rumsey, 80th Ft, to hw . 96th igh afang 
| ander, h-p Ri Staff Corps, to be Capt, v Snow secd, being Dist Insp of Musk; Lt 


| Cumberland t> be Capt b-p, v Alexander, who ret; Ens Hallett to 
Cumberland; | E Wright, Gent, to be Ens b-p, 
Lt w-p; Ens and A 


Sa« 


= 


| Blundell to be Adjt, v Brett; Ens Lawton, to : 
have rank of Lt; Ens Purdon to be Lt b-p, ¥ Fremantle, pro; © 
| Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Lawton; A R Palmer, Gent, to be Ens b; 

| Unattached.—'lo have Bvt Rank con into Sub; to be Majs: Capt and Bvt-Lt-Col 
| Lewis, 68th Ft; Capt and Bvt-Maj Hamilton, 68th Ft.  Brevet.—Bvt-Col 

| Garrett, KCB, b-p 46th Ft, to have Local Rank of Maj-Gen in the EI. Bvt-Lt- 
| Col Chamber'ain, CB, of the 16th Regt of Bengal N I, to be Aide-de-Camp to 


Queen, with rank of Col, Maj West, ret fp S4th Ft, to be Lt-Col, rank hon. 
| Capt Dixon, 73d Ft, tobe Maj and Lt-Col. Capt Alexander, 96th Ft, to be Maj 
Lt-Col.’ Capt Macpherson, 80th Ft, to be Maj. 


ApromrMents.—Capts.: Hon. G. PF. to Blenheim, v. Pelham; F. 
Scott to Meander, y. Hastings ; T. B. Mont ¢ M ) to Ci , 
commd. at Chatham.—Lieuts. : W. H. Beake to Cambrian ; A. H. Gilmore, 5. F. 
Douglas, and J.S. Grabam, to Renown ; S. B. H. Franklin, A. J. Day, and T. 
Barnardiston to Curacoa ; Fitzroy to Vesuvius (addl.)—Paymaster: J. G. 
Whiffen to Curacoa. 

Promorions.—Vice-Adml. E. Collier, C.B., to the good-service pension, vacant 


death of Adml. Owen, and removed to the res. list ; in 
ye, to be Vice-A Se bebe 
E. Erskine to be a Rear-. ; 





a Adml. on the Res. 3 J. to be a Adml. ; Bet. 
| Capt. Lackraft to be an addi. Ret. Rear-Adml. Also, in e of the death 
| of Rear-Adml. " J . CB, to be a Rear-Adml.—Col. 
| Brown, Commandant of Woolwich Marine , to the rank of Maj-Gen. 
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New Books. sid 


Who is Schmolze? This question we have repeated to ourselves over 
and over again since we laid bands on a new and welcome edition of | 
Washington Irving's Bracebridge Hall, just issued by Mr. G. P. Putnam, 
Schmolze— who is Schmolze ?—has embellished it with fourteen original 
designs, characteristically old-fashioned, full of point and aptness, and | 
winning their way to one’s appreciation and approval, pari passu with 
the gentle, manly, genial, humoursome words of good Master Geoffrey | 
Crayon himself. Schmolze too has been fortunate in the rendering of his | 
designs upon +teel, as though the gravers on metal would not resign with- 
out a struggle the palm of superiority to their popular rivals on wood. 
They have done full justice to him, as he has done to the exquisite sub- | 
jects of his author. This neat edition is in one volume octavo. 

Bat the rich Irving mine is worked in many and various directions by | 
his publisher ; and it is, we think, creditable to the American public that | 
they weary not of intrinsic excellence. Here, for instauce—for those | 
who may want dollars or shelf-room for his comple works—is a duode- | 
cimo, entitled Jrving Vignettes, containing selections that convey a fair | 
idea of the range of bis pen, and that are mediums for gathering toge- 
ther some two or three dozen steel illustrations. A sketch of Mr. Irving’s | 
literary labours is prefixed, extracted from a forthcoming “ Dictionary of | 
Authors,” and also Mr. Tackerman’s pleasant and well-known article on 
“ Sunnyside and its Proprietor.” | 

Campbell's Gertrudeof Wyoming and Bloomfield's Furmer’s Boy have been 
separately embellished in London, and put forth among the gift-books of | 
the season, bearing respectively on their title-pages the imprint of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., of New York. Neither of them—we need scarcely repeat—is | 
@ poem of the first class ; but they hold a certain place in our regard, 
from the local interest attaching to the former, and from the latter's un- 
pretending adherence to its theme. At any rate, poorer poems would 
acquire popularity served up as these are with luxury of garniture. 
Robert Bloomficld’s ghost might hang enraptured over the thirty wood- 
cuta after Birket Foster and Harrison Weir, though they are not en- 
grtaved—and we ure glad of it, as jealous of monopoly—by the far-famed 
Brothers Dalziel. Thomas Campbell bas this advantage ; but between 
rivals so full of charm we shall not presume to institute a comparison. 
We may prefer Giles to Gertrude ; but the world is wide and tastes are 
maltiform. 

While the great majority of our readers—having by this time digested 
the military marvels of the campaign in the Crimea—are plunged deep 
in the stirring records of an unexpected campaign in Hindostan, there 
are yet a few sober-minded and studious individuals who prefer to dwell 
with the actors in events long past, to clear up discrepancies in extant 
history, to probe old documents, and to dig up as it were the ashes of the 
dead, especially when locally or personally connected with them. Did 
we say'a few? There are many such, else whence the numberless Histo- 
rical Societies growing in favour and inflaence, and flourishing most 
where the historical soil lies not very deep beneath the surface? For 
such then, and especially for those who hail from the State of New York, 
here is a bonne bonche published by J. Munsell, Albany, and in euch type 
end style as were in vogue one hundred years ago. It is a 
copy of the manuscript Orderly Book of Commissary Wilson, kept 
Garing Ambherst’s Expedition against Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 1759. 
For this really curious publication we are indebted to Mr. J. Watts de 
Peyster, of Tivoli ; and to him also for a work that bears the stamp of his 
own authorship, being The History of the Life of Leonard Torstenson, one of the 
most renowned Generals in the famous “ Thirty Years’ War” of Germany, 
and Generalissimo of the Swedish armies after the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Unable to tear our thoughts sufficiently away from the Have- 
locks and O and Greatheds of our own time, to go back two cen- 
turies, we have found ample evidence in looking over these pages, that 
they are the result of elaborate study and generous enthusiasm. 

In a large octavo of more than 400 pages we have. from Mr. Putnam, 
the first volume of a new edition of Commander Wilkes’s Exploring Expe- 
dition, 1838-42, a valuable and very iuteresting work, now put within the 
reach of moderate expenditure. The illustrations on both steel and wood, 
from drawings by officers of the-U. S. squadron employed, are very nume- 
rous and well executed.— Darkness in the Flowery Land, (Scribner), a little 
tome by the Rev. M. S. Culbertson, an American Presbyterian Missionary 
to China, opens up a subject fraught with difficulty and full of suggestion 
to serious and enquiring minds. It treats of the religions notions and 
popular superstitions prevailing in the Northern districts of China, and 
48 simply and sensibly written.—Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, one of 
the real poets of the day and who will outlive scores of her contempora- 
ries, has achieved here the honours of blue and gold, equivalent toa 
literary “ blue riband.” Messrs. C. S. Francis & Co. compress her mas- 
sive compositions within the space of three tiny volumes; and as no one 
can pretend to do justice to Mrs. Browning at a single reading, it is well 
that she is thus adapted for the pocket. 

Mr. Livingstone’s Southern Africa is on our table ; but we must post- 
pone a consideration of it. 


The subjoined notice of a work not republished here, and not likely to 
be, will interest some of our readers, Its title is A Month in the Forests of 
France ; its author a personage of notoriety, the Hon. Grantley Berke- 
ley. 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley is well known as an ardent sportsman, and a 
vigorous describer of scenery, men, horses, and hounds connected with 
sporting, as well as the sports themselves. More than this, he is also a 
very keen observer of animals, their instincts and habits, and so graphic 
a depicter of their actions, that sometimes his account is as distinct as an 
actual representation. 

The nt visit to the Forests of France in the neighbourhood of Ne- 
vers, W a French friend, the Vicomte d’Anchald, held an office in 
connexion with wolf-killing, displays the same qualities as Mr. Berkeley's 

vious books ; but, for various reasons, it does not produce the same ef- 
ect. In the first place, troubles attended him out home. While con- 
gratulating himself on the cheapness of the fare from Christchurch to Paris 
* first class,” he forgot all about his dogs; for whose trip, it teems, he 
was well ficeced. his return, spite of the warning to be found in all 
books, never to use your fists in France, he “ the head” of 

an insolent cabman at Havre ; and though the pecuniary consequence 
‘was not much—ten francs—he was detained three days, chafing like an 
imprisoned animal of chase. There were other and deeper causes of 
eourness. country was all that could be desired ; the woods magni- 
ficent, though being felled for fuel once in fifteen years by indivi- 
duals and by the state in thirty years, they were rather too copse-like. 
The game in them was enough to stir the blood,—wolf, wild boar, stag, 
and other animals. His host was all that could be desired ; the 

sons of his host were capital fellows, and about two of the stoutest pedes- 
trians Mr. Berkeley had ever seen. The neighbouring gentry were plea- 
sant and attentive ; 80 were the try; so were the “poachers in 
blouses,”—that is, countrymen who attend “ meets’ on the chance of kill- 
ing a wolf and getting the Government reward for his head. But oh the 
sportsmen! ob the dogs! oh the ! It is not the custom of the coun- 








possible stage of disease and incapability, and not above two or three among | 
them that even looked fit to follow an animal of chase. There tottered Saxon—the 
great, able, young bloodhound, in the prime of life, who, singlehanded, had often | 
anted down, in runs of from two to four hours’ duration, the wild New Forest 
deer, and whom I had sold to M. d’Anchald in the previous spring—scarce able | 
to sustain himself, nor possessed of energy enough to know me; as thin as a! 
whipping-post, as hollow in his coat as a* French hen,’ and nearly blind from the | 
yellow matter accumulated in te corners of his eyes. ad ° 

“ All the French hounds, except one old rascal called Musto, or some name | 
like it, were either cripples or attenuated worn-out skeletons, save one pow. | 
erless dog, liver-colonred and white, with a stump tail, for it could not be cailed | 
astern. He was in fair flesh, though very mangy, but without exception as | 
powerless, ill-grown, and ugly a thing as ever ran on four bad legs ; 1 think they | 
called him Papajeau.” 

The training—“ if shape it might be called that shape had none”—is | 
as bad as bad can be. The hounds are not taught to select a trail and 
adhere to it; they “ babble” on any scent or no scent. They have vile | 
and tricky practices, especially that “old rascal Musto’; this sly old 
canine, when the Berkeley was holding forth as to his demerits, taking | 
advantage of an accidental rousing of game, and appeared to confute 
the orator by the act. When tired, which soon happens, the dogs go to 
sleep ; when awake, they dodge about, get up a cry at anything or noth- 
ing; do notrun in a pack; and injure the few English dogs that the 
Vicomte d’Anchald had got on his visit to Mr. Berkeley. Then the 
Frenchmen would not change their practices off-hand to gratify their vi- 
sitor. Last, but by no means least, amid such success as there was, the 
real-sportsman only shot a cub wolf, and that was also fired at by one of 
the blouses. The man, however, admitted that the Berkeley shot had 
done the deed, and was rewarded for his veracity. This is part of the 
story. 


“| kept my ground and listened, when wow-wow went the sullen bay again, 
a long way off. Wow-wow ; it's coming again thisway. I had taken up a posi- 
tion against a tree, where a long, straight, but very narrow path came down into 
the ride in which I had left my horse, and I was still listening for that bay again, 
when something silently flashed into the extreme point of the little ride up | 
which I was looking, and came on directly towards me. That it was a hound I 
knew, from the whiteness of the coat I saw ; but why was it occasionally so dark 
and 80 0 that a dim substance kept shutting out the white pie of the 
hound from my eyes? I stared at it, when all at once the oddest noise and sight 
that could be burst on my sylvan and astonished senses, Down the path, right 
for my legs, came a splendid caub-dog wolf, quite beaten, and by his side and 
touching him a powerful French hound, able to £. twice as fast as the wolf, but 
not daring to stop him,—the wolf going with his head very low, but his hind- 
quarters very high, his brash between his legs ; and every bristle on his back 
set up the wrong way ; his tongue out and his eyes flashing fire, while from his 
capacious jaws he emitted the fathers and mothers of all the snarls I had ever 
heard, by way of telling the hound to keep his jaws off. The hound kept growl- 
ing at him, sometimes behind him, nudging his hind-quarters with his chin—at 
other times alongside of him, licking his lips, and pushing his nose — the 
top of the wolf's neck, just as you see a dog do when he meditates pitching into 
another. All this done in a long heavy gallop, and beautifully illustrating my 
expressed opinion, that the reason hounds in France cannot catch a wolf is, 
that they do not come up with him in force sufficient to roll him over. 

“ My gun was to my shoulder all this time, but I dared not fire, on account of 
the hound ; in addition to which, the sight was so deeply interesting, I did not 
desire to terminate the fun till the very last moment. On they came till the 
wolf and hound were within two yards of my boots, when I suddenly raised one 
leg in the wolf's face ; which made him dash on one side clear of the hound, and 
1 at once fired. The green cartridge never exploded, but like a ball it just went 
over his shoulder and missed him. He then crossed the ride behind me foing 
away aslant ; and on the first opportunity afforded by the trees I rolled him 
over, when up sprang a blouse beyond, and right iu the line of my fire, and 
blazed into him. ‘ How—he’s dead?’ I exclaimed in French. ‘ Yes, sir,’ was 
the reply ; when my groom rode in, and, as a matter of course with Frenchmen, 
hall at his mare, and flung the dead wolf on her crupper, where he strapped 
it —a thing it would have been very difficult for us to do with an English horse, 
even witha fox. My friend the blouse assisting in this, I rewarded him with 
something to drink.’ 

All these things put together naturally soured our sportsman ; aud 
although he does not exhibit temper, there is much fault-finding and 
some opinionativeness in the book, which detracts from the yee spirit 
that should predominate in sporting reminiscences. The JM in the 
Forests, however, has a good deal of merit in the writer’s peculiar way. 
The bonhomie of the French—the riant character of the landscapes, as 
the excursionist saw them, and the impressions which novelty made upon 
his mind—are well described, There are also many passages that go be- 
yord mere sporting description into the domain of natural history. 
Even in the descriptions, more than externals—something of reflection— 
is introduced. : 





broke, and the Elizabethan dramatists, with Spenser, 


Daniel, Drayton, 
and others, came upon the scene. Then English poctry entered upon its 
golden age. The ballad was then left entirely to the common people, 
although many of these were in the highest degree poctical. Among 
them were the celebrated Poaching Song, “It’s my delight of a shiny 
night,” and the Mariner's Glee. The best of the ballads of this and 


| subsequent periods were preserved in Percy's Reliques. 


‘ Of memorable names about this time, were William Tarleton and Mar- 

tin Parker, the latter of whom was the author of the well-known song, 
“ Ye gentlemen of England,”’-—which was the model of Campbell’s 
“ Mariners of Eogland.” The song-writers of Shakespeare’s time were 
many and excellent. Among them were two or three who wrote songs 
almost as well as he did,—none wrote them better. There were Beau- 
moat and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Thomas Heywood, Christopher Marlowe, 
George Wither, Carew, Donne, Raleigh, Wotton, Lovelace and George 
Herbert. Some of Ben Jonson’s songs were exquisite: “ Drink to me 
only with thine eyes,” for instance. That of Sir Henry Wotton, ‘ You 
meaner beauties of the Night,”’ and that of Wither, “Shall J, wastin 
with despair,” were glorious songs of this period. The songs of Herrie 
possessed the highest melody, and were fall of luxuriant charms. How 
beautiful was that one, “Gather ye rosebuds while you may.” But 
Shakespeare was the king of song-writers. It might be said that had he 
not been the greatest of dramatists, he would have been the greatest of 
epic poets, the greatest of historians, the greatest of lawyers, or any- 
thing else he directed his mind to. He certainly would have been the 
greatest of song-writers The songs scattered through his plays were 
priceless gems. “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” for instance, and “ Take, 
oh, take those lips away.”” The age succeeding Shakespeare produced 
Milton, Cowley, Waller, Dryden, and a host of inferior'men. A\l of these 
attempted song-writing, but Milton was incomparably the greatest. Le 
was a musician, and understood the niceties of rhythm which songs re- 
quire. Placed on the cold, snowy summits of Parnassus, we think him 
too lofty for our love, but in the perusal of “ Comus,” “ Penseroso,” 
* Lycidas,” we take him to our heart, and lose some of our reverence for 
him in the new love we feel. One of the finest lyrics in any language is 
his song to May Morning, “ Now the bright morning star, day’s har- 
binger,”’ &c. 

Cowley, though a great poet, did not excel in song-writing. Like Sir 
Walter Scott, he could not tell one tune from another, but he left one 
bacchanalian song behind him which is still sung by boon companions. 
“The Thirsty earth drinks up the Rain.” Dryden's songs were fitter for 
music than Cowley’s, but are still less adapted for modern ears, and are 
now altogether banished. He belonged to a bad, licentious age, the restora- 
tion of Charles the Second. A period of false pretences followed that age 
of unblushing effrontery, when Love went in masquerade—when every 
lover was a shepherd, dressed in silver shoon, wearing a Court dress, and 
was called Strephon or Adonis, and when every Pepin lady was an Ar- 
cadian shepherdess, richly dressed in a spangled silk dress reaching only 
to her knees, and was called Chloe or Sophonisba. There was then no 
such thing as love in literature, but Cupid was constantly “ shooting his 
darts” instead. Nobody talked of marriage, but of the “ altar of Hymen.” 
England might have been almost a Pagan nation. Even a light breeze 
was not called a breeze, but was a Zephyr ; the north wind was Boreas, 
the sun, Phoebus, the moon, Diana. 

Carey, sup’ author of “ God save the King,” Collins, D’'Urfey, 
Thomson, Gay, Garrick, (who wrote “ Hearts of oak are our ships, hearts 
of oak are our men,’’) Percy, whose song, “Oh, Nannie, wilt thou go 
with me?’ had been so highly lauded by Burns, Charles Dibdin, the na- 
tional songster of England, Thomas Dibdin, Campbell, Haynes Bay- 
ley, and Barry Corawall, were successively alluded to, and quoted by 
the lecturer, who concluded by reciting aa original poem. During the 
delivery of his lecture Dr. Mackay was frequently aud warmly cheered. 


re 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The other day we had the audacity to maintain that even the present 
enlightened age might learn something in the matter of national educa- 
tion from the oe oo of our ancestors at or near the period called the 
dark ages. We referred chiefly to the establishment of Universities and 
public schools, and the liberal epirit in which they were endowed. Let 
us, going a step farther in the seme direction, drop a few words 
of commendation on the service which the same class of men did 
to the cause of literature and education by the establishment of great 
public libraries. If the almost superstitious importance attributed to the 
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Hine Avis. 


How fortunate we ought to deem ourselves here in New York, a city 
said by certain maligners to be devoted to gambling in the way of busi- 
ness, and extravagance in the pursuit of pleasure! The French, the 
British, and the Dusseldorff Galleries remain open, and a fourth and very 
choice Collection of Paintings has just been set before the public. The 
novelty is Mr. Belmont’s purchases, during his recent residence in 
Europe ; and as these are all works by modern artists, French and Fle- 
mish particularly, the privilege of examiuing them is no slight one. The 
profits of the exhibition will be devoted to local charities, We shall take 
an early opportunity of speaking of this new attraction. 

amantigpiindiniaye: 
DR. MACKAY ON ENGLISH SONG. 

We borrow from our neighbour, the 7imes, the following sketch of the 
Doctor’s Lecture on English Song, delivered here, on Monday of last 
week. 

The subject of the lecture, said Dr. Mackay, was English Song. It 
would be necessary to go back, in commencing a review of the subject, 
to the very earliest period, when was found no authentic record of song. 
The Druids were secrs as well as poets, but of their songs no traces had 
come down tous. The Bards succeeded the Druids, and their songs, 
mostly in praise or descriptive of battles, were dimly presented to us 
through the mist of tradition, as in the case of the songs of Ossian, ga- 
thered by Macpherson, among the Highlands, At a later time we have 
Kiog Arthur, King Cole, and King Merwyn, all embodied in Saxon song, 
and which took as much hold on the popular mind in that day, as the 
tales of Cooper, or any other eminent writer, had on the minds of the 
English or American readers in the present day. 

Succeeding these were the minstrels of the Norman era, who held a 
high tion in popular estimation, and who were not only poets and 
music’ but newspaper editors and reporters, and, to a certain extent, 

lay-actors also, because they put into verse the latest murder and the 
ast love tragedy, and produced as much effect in that dey as Jenny Lind 
or the latest ballet company from Paris do in the nt. The ballads 


of Chevy Chase, Fair Rosamond, Robin Hood, and Babes in the Wood, 
were instances of this minstrel art of tu the striking incidents of the 
time into verse. The minstrels travelled all over the country singing or 


reciting them, and were everywhere welcome visitors, The invention of 
printing wrought a change, however. By degrees they ceased to be fa- 
vourites of the wealthy ; they found their patrons among the poor, and 
became, at last, almost like mountebanks at country fairs. An Act, 
assed in the reign of Elizabeth, branded them as strollers, which term, 
y a little extension, might be made in the preseut day, to include Thack- 
eray or any other lecturer. 

After glancing at some of the characters in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
—such as the Poor Scholar and the Mendicant Friar, who were wander- 
ing singers and minstrels, the lecturer quoted some examples of the songs 
of Chaucer’s and of a still later day, but none later than the reign of 
Henry VII. which were printed on large sheets of paper, and 





try to signal by a simple blast as fn England, but by playing tunes. The 


professional huntsman is sought not for bis craft in venerie but his skill | 


in music—they seck him at the opera. The dogs, naturally, are but so-so ; 
they are made worse by bad management and no training. The kennel 
was good enough ; but the dogs were kept in it without exercise from 
March till August, and then taken out to hunt without any prelimioary 
run whatever. They were strictly vegetarians,—barley bread, with no 
meat ; means ore hionesns Clee San cxteneel. 
together, so that while the strongest gormandized the 
The result may be guessed. 


“ In that kennel I beheld about eeventeen hounds in every possible and im- 


hey were fed all 
weakest 


termed 
“ broadsides,”’ of which several specimens were preserved in the British 
Museum. This class of song still existed in England, and was to be found 
not at coustry fairs only, but ia London, pinned a t the walls of 
buildings, and sold at the rate of a penny a yard, or fifty —— for a half- 
| penny. Henry VIIL, notwithstanding his love-making, wife-killing occu- 
| pations, and his quarrels with Wolsey, found time to write one of 
| which is printed by Horace Walpole in his Royal and Noble A 
Among the singing birds of that twilight of literature, were 
the unfortunate 1 of Surrey, and the equally unfortunate Sir 
Thomas Wyat, who both suffered for treason on Tower Hill, at a 
time when it was not well defined what treason was. At length daylight 





Ibid. | reason why so valuable a practice should be abandoned 


preservation of collections of books in Universities, monasteries, or like 
places of corporate custody, may have been derived from the enormous 
value of hand-written volumes before the discovery of printing, that isno 
li If that bee: book is prenad i int be 

multi any one supposes ause a tw 
courved for ptm fr der any one taking charge of it, he can be con- 


Scribner. | 
er. 

tradicted by the number of printed books which have disappeared and 
ston. | oan be raed nowhere, their titles only existing in old catal 
*} graphical dictionaries. It is the natural fate of a book which may hap- 


and bio- 


pen to be popular but ephemeral, that its early editions are up— 
thumbed out of existence—so that when its popularity is over, it is not 
to be found on the face of the earth, unless it has been preserved on 
shelf of some permanent and ever-accumalating library. Since the in- 
vention of printing, besides the books that have disappeared altogether, 
there are hundreds of thousands of which but one copy, or perhaps two, 
exist in some library, which may be hundreds of miles away from the stu- 
dent who desires to consult them. A slight glance at the variety in the 
numbers of books in the great libraries of the world will at onee show 
how this matter stands. We take the numbers from the article “ Li- 
brary” in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” it appears that in the Im- 

rial Library of Paris there are above 800,000 volumes. The Royal 

ublic Library at Berlin is reported to hold half a million of volumes. 
At Manich the number is nearly as great. The Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen, the small capital of a small and not affluent State, is rated above 
400,000 volumes. Let us now look at home. The Signet Library—so 
extensive in appearance that it constitutes one of the tourist shows of 
Edinburgh—is rated at 45,000 volumes, The University Library is said 
to have 100,000—the Advocates’ Library 172,000. This, small as it 
seems in comparison with the old continental libraries, is the fourth in 
size in the United Kingdom. The British Museum, containing all the 
books that the wealthiest empire in the world could bring together 
through the power of wealth alone, is held to contain 562,000 volumes. 
The Bodleian, which a century ago was far the larger of the two, israted 
at 256,000 ; while the Cambridge University Library is stated an 197,000. 
The next in rank after the Advocates’ Library is Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, with 126,000. 

Now, if we desire to know the number of books which are preserved for 
Paris, but lost to Edinburgh, we shall be prety near the truth by deduct- 
ing 172,000 from 815,000. By adding all the libraries in Edinburgh to- 

ther, and comparing the aggregate with the one largest library in 

“aris, we would, of course, reduce the difference—it might perhaps be 
made to disappear altogether if we brought in to our aggregate the con- 
tents of the booksellers’ stocks. But this would never bring us nearer to 
the possession of those rare or unique books which have been lost for us 
but preserved for Paris. There are certain books to be found in every 
library, and the addition of the smaller libraries in Edinburgh to the 
largest, would only afford duplicates, triplicates, quadruplicates, &c., of 
the same book, while the stock of the booksellers would afford hundreds 
or thousands of copies of the same work. It is a fact beyond question 
that the studeut in Paris can consult many thousands of volumes which 
the student in Edinburgh cannot find—nay, humiliating as it may seem, 
the Dane has more than double our resources, and in his quiet capital al- 
most rivals those of London. 

These facts will show that it is an utter fallacy to suppose that wealth 
can at any time and in any place create a library of any desiderated size. 
The books do not exist to fill it, however much might be offered for them. 
The books of the day—those “in print” and in the stock of the retail 
bovksellers—can of course be had at once over the counter. Of books 
out of print and only to be obtained second-hand, we could name a few 
thousands which could certainly be obtained from the sellers of old books 
—as, for instance, The Annual Register, The Gentleman's Magazine, the works 
of the principal divines and civilians of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the Universal History, Bayle, Moreri, &c., &c. But it is clear 
that, as we ascend in the scale of rarity, we must stop somewhere. This 
is a difficulty with which our brethren in America have had to contend, 
and we cannot but think that it says much for the energy with which they 
have contested with it, that the United States should be in possession of 
three libraries, each containing between fifty and a bundred thousand 
volumes. 

All this surely teaches us that we owe rome gratitude to the enlight- 
ened men who founded libraries of old, and thus arrested as it were the 
fugitive literature of the age, that it might be preserved for their 
a And if we are asked what practical result is to be derived 

looking at the whole question, since bygones are bygones, and the 
lost books cannot be recovered, we are prepared to say that it does open 
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up practical cousiderations for the advancement of education and learn- | eastward from Amiens, in the direction of Noyon and Laon, traverses at 


ing in the present day—considerations altogether distinct from our duty 
to posterity by preserving for them the literature of our own age. There 
is, doubtless, but a small percentage of the ordinary public who can make 
use of large libraries, but through the few who use them such establish- 
ments do vast public service. The services of an affluent library are like 
those which were contemplated of old in the establishment of a Univer- 
sity—not the economising of learning, or its sale at market value. but its 
profuse distribution at the option of all who will consent to take it. The 
want of books sadly checks and discourages the ardent scholar—and how 
few are the parishes or even considerable towns among us, in which, if 
one gifted with the ardour and genius of the true scholar happen to arise, 
he will find the tools proper to his work. Now, doubtless, it would be 
impossible to raise for him such great libraries as those which have grown 
through the accumulation of centuries. But all book buyers know that, 
in the miscellaneous book trade over Europe, there are at all times many old 
books afloat, which, if judiciously caught as they pass through the cur- | 
rent, might make up coasiderable public libraries. Individual collectors | 
seldom care to be burdened with them—people in general buy the books 
they immediately wish to read or consult, aud these are generally of the | 
current literature of the day. It is to that rara avis the scholar that the | 
old obscure books are of service ; and it does not always follow that he | 
can afford to buy them, even if the very volumes he desires to consult 
should be found on the nearest counter. It is, we fear, almost forgotten | 
that a few years ago the Legislature took this matter in hand, and passed 
@ measure to facilitate the ettablishment of public libraries in consider- | 
able towns. When passed in 1850 it applied to England only, but two | 

ears afterwards it was extended to Scotland and Ireland. Under the | 
English Act, several libraries have been established. In Manchester the 
number of volumes apprvaches, we believe, 40,000—a wonderful achieve- 
ment in so short a time when we consider the difficulties just referred to. 
We are not aware that as yet any library has been established under the 
Act in Scotland—but we shall be glad to find ourselves mistaken.— Scots- 
man. rer ell 


Hontine Set to Music.—As soon as we were in the carriage, Jules 
began iustructing me ou the points of chase played on the hage French- 
horn, and, to my utter astonishment, I recoguized, in the air, appoiated 
tor the death of a wild-boar, a pretty little song which a young lady used 
to sing to me in years gone by. He played a variety of pieces of music, 
every animal of chase having a separate air assigned him ; and it at once 
occurred to me that, as a French master of hounds would on ao account 
whatever take a hunteman who was not a musician, he would have to 
seek a servant rather at the opera than in the kennel, or for any superior 
knowledge the man might have of the science of wooderaft, or the inter- 
ests of the establishment entrusted to his care. I cast aneye at the little 
straight bora in my belt, and thought how much lighier that was to 
carry, and bow much more serviceably and quickly I could call my 
hovnds with it, as well as sufficiently telegraph to my whippers-in and 
brother sportsmen all that was taking place around me. It was evideut 
at once that this cumbrous musical instrument was more oue of amuse- 
meat to its owner than of aid to the hounds ; in short, I began to have a 
ebrewd suspicion (afterwards confirmed) that the hound’s or the pack’s 
necessities were the last things thought of, instead of being the para- 
mount consideration of all—and that from one end of the French chase 
to the other, according to an old English adage, the cart had been put 
before the horse, instead of bebind him, * * * * 

It had now become very evident to me that the French system with 
hounds would spoil the best-bred animals that the English kennels afford. 
lo France the servants called huntsmen are selected, not from knowing 
anything of the art of venerie, or of the nature of the auimal placed 
under them to be educated and cared for, but simply because they are 
musicians and can play on the huge horn; and, as I think I have said 
before, they are necessitated to seek such a domestic at the opera rather 
than on account of any skill he has in woodcraft. This is so manifest! 
wrong that I wonder that the gentlemen, reserving their cumbrous musi- 
cal jastrumeuts (to themselves—if they must have them—do not ordain 
that it shall be sufficient for the servants to use the little straight English 
bunting-borna, ro much better understood by the hounds ; cal, while he 
is attending to and aiding the direct chase, let him leave to his masters 
the apoplectic pastime of winding a huge instrument, and through it 
talking to their friend. 

Hounds in France are used exactly as if their masters thought they 
were carved in wood, or were bodies set on wheels, which must go on 
like those of a carriage when set in motion, and that, like a carriage at 
the end of March, they might be shut up iu a sort of coach-house or ken- 
nel, and not taken out again or looked at till wanted in September ;— 
with only this difference, that a coachman does visit his carriage, and 
brash it up, and keep it in visibly fair condition ; whereas, as previously 
described, when the Punting season is over, the hounds are never taken 
out to exercise or cared for, save in setting before them, in the most slo- 
venly manner, bad food, till the season recommences. A gentleman, per- 
haps, will order his hounds to be dressed with brimstone once or twice 
in a season, aud having done so, he is satisiied ; afier that they are left 
usually to an idle and ignorant horablower, or to some old labouring 
man established as boiler and feeder, who knows about as much of a 
hoand’s condition as he knows of diplomacy, and who is deemed incapa- 
ble of doing anything else—and this in the finest hunting woodlands in 
the world, ied with the best animals of chase. In energy, perseverance, 
courage, and love of sport, you cannot find a fault with the Freach gen- 
tleman ; you cannot surpass, though you | equal him, in the danger- 
ous but beautiful pleasure of making in on a huge soliaire at bay ; all the 
French gentleman waats is a more efficient pack of hounds, and the know- 
ledge of how those hounds should be treated. Frenchmen have much to 
leara in the art of venerie with hounds ; they can shoot, they can ride, 
and they delightfully revel in the excitement caused by the full ery ; 
but they are utterly ignorant of condition, shape, make and method, and 
know no more of the real worth of a hound than | do of the Polar Reg- 
ion.— Grantley Berkeley. 


Leoruns ox Caxapa py Lory Bury.—Lord Bury, M.P., lectured on 
Tuesday, in St. Audrew’s Hall, Norwich, on the social and political con- 
dition of Canada. The noble lord, in an address which occupied about 
an hour and abalf, sketched the rapid progress of Canadian civilisation, 
and took a bird's-eye view of the principal features and physical geogra- 
phy of the country. To the latter subject, he observed, too little atten- 
tioa hm at home; and on a late ion our diplomatists had 
adopted the worst of all b laries, au astr ical line which the 
American emigrant would disregard at some future time. The American 

inciple was, “the Americau Coatinent for the Americans,” and he 
Rared that this question of boundary contained the seeds of warfare more 
than the Central American dispute. In regard to emigration, his lord- 
ship expressed his opinion that free grauts of land were not all that was 
wanted. ‘Phe settler had often no mouey with which to pay his passage 
out, and he would recommend that the Crown lands should be sold, aud 

plied pee the passage of emigrants, as in the Australian colonies. 
ay perseverance, unless backed by capital, were sometimes use- 
less in the overstocked labour markets of Europe, but they would ensure 
success to their possessions in Canada. The noble lord expressed his ap- 
proval of the system of local government adopted in Canada, and also 
commended the 3,710 educational establishments of the colony, the so- 
ciety of which, he said, corresponded greatly with that of the mother 
country, although at the same time there was a more equal distribution 
of wealth in Canada ; no colossal fortunes, but no abject poverty. Ca- 
nada was our nearest colony, it possessed a healthy climate, the soil pro- 
duced the finest crops, the land was easily obtainable, taxation was eighty- 
five per cent. lower than in England, and religion was perfectly free. The 
tendeacy of the Canadian mind was at present imperial. The Canadians 
would be happy to remain an integral part of the British empire, but if 
once they found themselves in a position in which they could make to 
themselves a name, and be more independeut by separation than 
by remaining in connexion with us, they would go. In cenclusien, the 
noble lord expressed his belief that a glorious future awaits our colonies, 

















and that ~~ will not be disgraced by her young and vigorous scioa 
beyond the Western seas. The lecture was frequently interrupted by the 
applause of the audicnce.— London paper, Nov. 28. 





Exraaorpinary Tariat. tn Faance.—A very remarkable trial has just 
caused considerable seusation in the French public. For the last 


and populous district, distant not more than four or five hours from the 
metropolis by railway, ravaged and kept in awe by a small but deter- 
mined band of ruffians during yy of nearly five years. This knot of 
bandits committed their first crime in the year 1852; and it is not till 
the close of 1857 that they have been brought to justice. Their robberies 
were countless ; upwards of fifty have been brought home to them. 
Amongst them were four atrocious murders, the effect of which was not so 
much to arouse the country and its police to track the assassins, bat lite- 
rally to tremble before them and tolerate them. The road that runs 





The Alvion. — 





no great distance from Amiens a tract called the Sauterre. This is the 
country which the deeds of Lemaire and Villet have so terrorised for the 
last five years, that the population, which strongly suspected, and indeed 


, well knew, who were the robbers and the murderers, held their tongues, 


instead of denouncing them to the police. 1t is remarkable that the first 
essays of these men’s villainy were killing with poison in one instance, 
by suffocation in another. One of the cases of murder which made most 
noise at the time—it was in 1855—was the assassination of the curate of 
a village and his old servant. Five of the men just condemned worked a 
hole in the side of the house (the mode which the French have of using 
mud instead of mortar facilitating the process.) They surprised the 
priest and bis attendant at supper, killed both, and leaving them seated 


| in their chairs. drew other chairs to the same table, and actually finished 
| the repast seated at the same table with the corpses of those they had | 
| murdered. 


Another daring marder wos that of a vendor of cattle, who stepped out 
of a cafe in the street of Blerancourt at the early hour of seven in the 


eveoing. There were many people iu the strect, it being the evening of 
the fair. The cattle dealer was, however, knocked down by a mallet, 
dragged to a more loucly spot—the assas:ins perhaps pretending they 
were dragging home a dranken man—when his head was wrenched so 


violently round as to dislocate the spine. The instigator of all these 
murders never joined in them, Hypolite Villet never imbrued his own 
hands in blood. His nephew Lemaire, a raffian named Hugo, and others, 
were his instruments ; and they seein to have followed his directions im- 
plicitly, and on the principle of a perfect division of labour. One, Le- 
maire, was skilled in murder, and liked the task. He could kill any num- 
ber of victims without hesitation or compunction. Another was the burg- 
lar, whose duty it was to effect an entrance into the house ; and he ob- 
jected to murder. Another had the singular faculty of seeing in the 
dark ; he discovered and carried off the money and valuables. Hypolite 
Villet, the planner of the robberies, was also the receiver of the stolen 
goods, his wife and daughter being adroit accomplices. He was known 
by the name of the Procureur at Vrely, where he lived, from his great sa- 
gacity and knowledge of affairs. His nephew, Lemaire, the man charged 
to murder, on account of his etrength, turned upon bis accomplices, and 
made a clean breast of all he knew. In England this Lemaire would pro- 
bably have saved his life by turning King’s evidence, for there really 
was not testimony sufficient without him to warrant one of our juries in 


convicting. But in France the moral certainty of guilt is sufficient to|° 


warrant conviction, without the cogency of legal evidence that we re- 
quire ; and the Procureur-General states that Lemaire’s confession would 
not save his life. The women, Villet, wife and daughter of Hypolite, 
were worthy of the company in which they were found. The daughter 
Felicja went from one fit into another ; but they were fits of rage that 
the other women accused had some chance of escaping, whilst she had 
none. The four principal accused were condemned to death ; the women 
to lengthened terms of imprisonament.— Daily News. 





Tun Late Expiosion at Mayence.—The powder-magazine of the 
Federal fortress of Mayence, on the Rhine, blew up on the afternoon of 
the 18th inst. (ult.) The number of persons killed and wounded is very 
considerable, but no official list has as yet been published. Three 
churches have been seriously damaged. Travellers, says the Col 
Gazette, who have just arrived from the scene of the catastrophe state that 


the magazine contained 75,000 kilogrammes of guopowder. Enormous | 
blocks of stone from the ramparts have been carried to an incredible | 


distance. It is dangerous to walk in the streets on account of falling 
houses. The Jndépendence Belge says: “ According to credible informa- 
tion, 2 Austrian and 9 Prussian soldiers and 14 civilians were killed ; 74 
Prussian and 94 Austrian soldiers and 300 civilians more or ess dange- 
rously wounded.” A letter from Mayence, dated the 18th November, 
says :—‘ I was writing in my room, when I felt a terrible shock accom- 
panied by a terrific noise; at the same time all the windows were 
smashed to atoms, the doors were thrown off their hinges, and my books 
and papers scattered about the room; bricks fell out of the walls. A 


dense smoke and dust poured in through the wiudows, and prevented 


me seeing what had taken place. When it cleared off I saw the roof of 
St. Stephen’s Church riddled like a sieve ; most of the houses were ia 
the same condition. I went to the door and found that the other side of 
the street was in ruins ; the street was filled with groans and lamenta- 


tions. The military were taking away the dead on stretchers. The gas- 
pipes having been damaged the whole city was soon in darkness, At 


the Carmelite Church a wall from seven to eight fect in thickness was 
rent asunder. Some heavy guns were thrown into the air like sticks. 
Some of the Federal troops were exercising at the time ; 2 Austrians and 
9 Prussians were killed on the spot ; 95 Austrians and 34 Prussians were 
wounded ; 18 dead bodies of civilians have been taken from the ruins, 
and 300 are dangerously wounded.” 

New Memsers or Partiament.—Although only three months and 
three or four days will have elapsed between the last session of Parlia- 
ment and that which is to commence on Thursday, December 3, there are 
several new members to be introduced into both Houses, and three seats 
will still be vacant when Parliament reassembles. Five new Peers will 
take their seats in the House of Lords—all on the Ministerial side— 
namely, Viscount Milton, late M.P. for Wicklow, who bas become Earl 
Fitzwilliam ; Lord Robert Grosvenor, late M.P for Middlesex, who has 
become Baron Ebury ; the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
who has become Baron Macaulay ; Lord Cardross, who has become Earl 
of Buchan, in the room of the late Earl of Buchan, deceased ; and the 
Ear! of Fife, who has become an English Peer, with the title of Baron 
Skene. Four new members will be entitled to take their seats in the 
House of Commons, namely, Mr. John Bright, who was elected member 
for Birmingham, in the room of the late Mr. Muatz, a few days before the 
efpiration of the last session, but who has not yet been introduced. 
The Hon. George Byng, who has been elected member for the county of 
Middlesex, in the room of Lord Robert Grosvenor, who goes to the 
House of Lords as Baron Ebury; Mr. Arthur Russell, who has been 
elected member for Tavistock, in the room of Mr. Byng, returned for 
Middlesex ; and Mr. William Johnson Fox, who 2as been returned for 











| the borough of Oldham, in the room of Mr. Platt, deceased. Three seats 


are still vacant and cannot be filled up before the meeting of Parliament, 


the Speaker not having in time issued the necessary warrants ; namely,’ 


Wicklow, in the room of Viscount Milton, who has become the Earl Fitz- 
william ; Harwich, in the room of Major Warburton, deceased ; and Pais- 
ley, iu the room of Mr. Archibald Hastie, deceased.— London paper. Nov. 27. 





A Franrut Apventcre —On the night of the 20th of August, the fine 
first-class passenger ship Dunbar, from London, struck in a kind of nook 
or bay, inside of the South Head, which forms one of the Headlands of 
the mouth of the harbour of Sydney ; and a strong gale blowing on the 
shore she was dashed on the formidable rocks which line that part of the 
coast, she speedily went to pieces, and the whole of her hapless crew and 
ono, with the exception of a seaman named Johnson, perished. 

ohnson’s escape was a marvellous one. He saw small groupe of the ter- 
rified passengers and seamen being swept off into the deep ; he momen- 
tarily expecting to ehare a like fate, as the ship broke from under him. 
However, he succeeded in clinging hold to a piece of spar, and, after 
some difficulty, be contrived to get into a small nook, or ledge of rock, 
in the cliff, where, after many hours’ suffering, he was rescued by two 
oe which had been sent from Sydney on the discovery of the 
wreck. 

Johnson states that having found himself on a shelf on the rock, he was 
enabled to obtain some shelter behind a projection, and there he slept. 
When the morning broke he saw the wreck and the bodies of his late 
companions. He endeavoured to make signals, but was undiscovered. 
He uttered cries, but the boiling ocean prevented them from being heard. 
A careful search was, however, making. Every spot was occupied by 
spectators where there was any chance of seeing any object below. At 
last a cry was heard, “ There is a man upon the rocks.” A rope was 
lowered without delay. After some failures it was brought within his 
reach. There was danger from the projection of the rocks, but, having 
entwined the rope with seaman’s skill around him, be gave the signal, 
and he was drawn up some 200 feet, and was received by the crowd with 
cries of gratulation and joy. He passed about 30 hours upon the rocks. 


Johnson is a native of Drogheda, in Ireland, and is about 23 years of 
fortnight the spectacle has been exhibited before their eyes of a wealthy “e 


After his rescue an incident occurred such as always excites the enthu- 
siasm of English people. It was reported that there were other people 
upon the rocks, It was impossible to reach them by the sea. An adven- 
turous Icelander, Antoine Wollier, an apprentice to a jeweller in Syd- 
pe offered to descend. He was low by a rope from that dreadful 
height and continued more than a half-an-hour in his search. Nothing 
was discovered, and Wollier was drawn ,¥ safety, amidst the shouts 
of the crowd. The Mayor of Syduey, at suggestion of Capt. Loing, 


of her Majesty’s ship /ris, opened a subscription on the Te and ~~ 
n answer 


seated him £10 as an acknowledgment of his intrepidity. 


| the congratulations of the mayor he said, “ he did not go down for 
| money, but for the feelings of his heart.” A considerable sum has been 
| added by the merchants to this subscription. 





| Orton or Caste.—For the word caste, a term used to designate the 
| social distinctions and hereditary occupations which are known to exist 
| among the Egyptians and other nations of antiquity, we are indebted to 
| those commercial pioneers, the Portuguese, who, being the earliest of 
| European settlers in India, applied to the peculiar institution alluded to 
the vernacular term, “ Casta,” race. 
| The origin of the Hindoo castes is to be met with in the Jatimala, a 
Sanscrit work, and curiously enough, owes itself to the representation of 
a kind of corporal membership: it is a social system, however, not based 
on the Apostolic principle of unity, which knows “no schism in the 
body.’ Of the several —— emanations, or processions, which are so 
many types of these social distinctions, holding the first rank as the great 
depositories of religion and learning were the Brahmins, who, with the 
Veda (a collective term for their scriptures), issued from the mouth 
of Brahma.—These constitute the sacerdotal—the highest of all the 
castes. 

The Kshatriya, or military caste (the name denoting protection) who 
sprang from the arms of Brahma, hold the second rank in Hindoo society. 
From the thigh came forth the Vaisya (a name indicating wealth), the third, 
or commercial class. Last, springing from the foot, and thus doomed to 
a servile inferiority, came the Sudra, or agricultural caste, destined for 
tillage and toil ; a class, however, not prohibited from engaging in me- 
chanical and other manual occupatiuns. 

Thus, between the four several communities above mentioned is a great 
gulph fixed, forbidding intermarriage and many of the ordinary duties 
and habits of social life. The Brahmin must not eat bread with one of 
another caste, for that is an abomination unto him. The same impas- 
sable barrier separates all the classes. The seal of a perpetual heredi- 
tary subordinacy, both of rank and occupation, was thns affixed 
to each of the three inferior castes by the creative fiat of Brahma, 

Below all, and doomed to a proportionate degree of degradation in the 
social seale, there are no fewer than thirty-six sub-divisions of caste in 
the Hindoo community; but to these, as if to deepen the stamp of ignomiay 
and ignorance, the Ved, or sacred books, are sealed volumes ; and thus 
they are doomed to crope in spiritual and intellectual darkness. 

Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 

Sees God in clouds and hears him in the wind ; 

His soul proud science never taught to stray 

Far as the solar walk or milky way. 
In the same category of disabilities and social degradation are included 
the Sudra, or agricultural caste, already mentioned. 








Tue Hicurr Grapes or tue Frenca Army.—The Moniteur de 0 Armee 
publishes the following statistical returns relative to the army, which are 
not without interest :— 

“ From the accession of Louis XVI. on the 10th May, 1774, to the 10th 
| August, 1792, 19 general officers were raised to the dignity of marshal of 
| France. There were also made 254 lieutenant-generals and 948 maj 
| generals, In consequence of the re-organisation of the army in 1791, 
| 328 superior officers retired with the rank of major-general. The Repub- 
| lican government, from 1792 to 1799, named 167 generals of division, 
| and 887 generals of brigade, exclusively of 78 general officers named by 
| the representatives of the people with the armies, but whoee nominations 


| were not confirmed. Under the Consulate, there were 57 promotions to 
the rank of general of division, and 147 to that of general of brigade. 
Under the Empire, 25 marsbals; 245 generals of division, aud 679 gene- 
rals of brigade were nominated. During the first Restoration, Louis 
XVII. named 207 lieutenant-generals, of whom 117 had only honorary 
rank, and 567 major-generals, 127 of whom were honorary. In the 
Hundred Days, the Emperor nominated one marshal of France (Count 
de Grouchy), 19 lieutenant-generals, and 42 ek gg These 
romotions were cancelled on the return of Louis XVIII. He, 
owever, confirmed in their rank 26 lieutenant-generals, and 28 ma- 
jor-generals, nominated during the first Restoration, and while at Ghent, 
the King named 5 lieutenant-generals and 19 major-generals. 
XVIIL, from 1815 to 1824, named 6 marshals of France, 167 lieutenant- 
generals (105 honorary), and 480 major-generals (269 honorary). 
Charles X. nominated 3 marshals of France, 55 lieutenant-generals (42 . 
honorary), and 166 major-generals (142 honorary). Also, 31 colonels of 
the royal guard, or of the military household of the King, received the 
rank of major-general in the early part of 1830. From that period no 
more bonrary rank was conferred. Under Louis ge 11 marshals 
of France was nominated, including the confirmation of the promotion of 
Marshal de Grouchy ; 124 lieutenant-generals, 6 of whom had been nomi- 
nated during the Handred Days, and 4 under the Restoration, with hono- 
rary rank ; and 370 maj nerals, 15 of whom had before received the 
honorary rank. The Republic of 1848 made, from the 24th February to the 
20th Dec., 32 generals of division, and 50 of brigade ; 1 general of divi- 
sion and 3 of brigade by the Provisional Government ; 13 and 19 by the 
Executive Commission ; and 18 and 28 by the Government of General 
Cavaignac. Under the Presidency of Prince Louis there were named 4 
marshals of France, 41 generals of division, and 118 of brigade. From 
the re-establishment of the Empire to the end of 1856, there have been 
made 8 marshals of France, 69 generals of division, and 145 generals of 





brigade.’ 

New Post Orrice ror Epryscren.—-We understand that Government 
has at length determined to erect a new Post Office for Ediaburgh on the 
site of the Theatre-Royal and Shakspeare Square. For this the 
Theatre and the whole of Shakspeare Square to the Inland Revenue 
Offices on the east, and to the North British Railway on the south, will 
be bought up, and this will be done by an Act of Parliament, the notices 
for which wil! be issued immediately. The new building—the designs for 
which have been prepared, we believe, by Mr. Matheson, architect of Her 
Majesty’s Board of Works for Scotland—will be of such a character as to 
harmonise with the Register House and the other public buildings in the 
vicinity. One important improvement will be effected on the line of 
North Bridge Street according to the plans prepared. The Wellington 
Statue and the centre of Register House, are not at present opposite the 
middle of North Bridge Street, but the new Post Office will be erected so 
much to the eastward of the east side of that street as to place the statue 
exectly opposite the centre, the street, of course, being widened to that 
extent ; and as the front of the new building will not project as the Thea- 
tre-Royal now does, but will be kept behind the line of the portico on the 
south side of Waterloo Place, the street there also will thus be considerably 
widened—a matter of some importance in so crowded a thoroughfare. 
The “ Box,” and the wall at present ranning along the east side of North 
Bridge Street, opposite the New Buildings, will fall to be removed, 
effecting a vast improvement on that portion of the street, and the en- 
trances to some of the departments of the Post Office will probably be 
placed there. Near the Bridge a flight of stairs will lead directly from 
the street to the Physic Gardens and Canal Street ; this will be mach 
more conven‘ent than the stairs at present leading down from Shakspeare 
Square, which are very little used. The new building will be three sto- 
reys high in front, and as the slopes to the south, the height will 
be five storeys at the back. We are unable to describe the plans farther 
at present, but we may congratulate the public on the prospect of obtain- 
ing a building which will provide ample accommodation for the increas- 
ing wants of the Post Office here for many years to come.— 











Decision aGarnst THe Crows.-—-Mr. W. De La Motte, a gentleman 
eighty-two vears of age, lately petitioned the Court of Exchequer under 
remarkable ‘iccumstances. His father was postal agent at Weymouth 

rior to the year 1799. At that time the then royal family was in the 
it of visiting Weymouth, and the late King George III. noticed the 
— and placed him under the instruction of Mr. Benjamin West, 
A., by which means he became a drawing-master. In 1799 Peter De 
la Motte, the father, became lunatic, and at that time an extent issued 
from this court in consequence of his being a debtor to the crown in a 
sum of £490. Some pro} he had was sold, and realised £595. This 
amount was invested in Consols at 68}, but by some neglect was never 
applied to the extinguishing of the debt to the Crown, which in 1822 was 
written off as irrecoverable ; the money consequently accumulated, and 
was now about £1,614 Consols, and £1,700 cash. The petitioner applied 
now for the residue of the sum, after deducting the Crown debt of £490 
with interest ; but the Crown officers claimed also to have a share of the 
profit produced by the investment. The Court gave the Crown the 
amount of the debt with five per cent. interest, but decided against its 
claim to a share of the profits. 


Beav Browwe.t’s Lieratrry.—During the height of his prosperity 
I remember him coming in one night after the opera to Watier’s, and 
finding the Macoa table full, one place at which was occupied oy Tom 
Sheridan, who was never in the habit of playing, but having freely 
had dropped into the club, and was trying to catch the smiles of fortune 
by risking a few pounds which he could ill afford to lose. Brummell 
proposed to him to give up his place, and go shares in bis deal ; aud add- 
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1857. 





ing to the £10 in counters which Tom. had before him, £200 for himeelf, i: 
took the cards. He dealt with his usual success, and in less than ten | 
minutes won £1,500. He then stopped, made a fair division, and, giving | 
£750 to Sheridan, said to him, “ There, Tom, go home and give your 
wife and brats a supper, and never play again.” I mention the anecdote 

as characteristic of the times, the set, and a spirit of liberality in Brum- | 
mel, which with all his faults be possessed, and which was shown to | 
wards an old friend in a way that left no pretext for refusal. ee) 
Journal. 
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PROBLEM No. 468, sy Eveexe B. Cook. 











White to play and checkmate, in three moves. 





Sotvtion ro Propiew No. 467. 
oa. Black. 
1 P tks Q. 
2 Biot | K to K B6. 
aR ks t kmate 


7 Corresronvents.-R. F. The book of the Chess Congress will be 

in spring. Each subscriber is entitled to a copy. Besides containing 

Be cues mom paged and the Prize Problems, it will embrace an interesting account 
alltee srecwoliogn, as well as a report from the Committee on the Chess 

Sole. ‘e believe the book can be procured a non-subscribers at a fair price. 
—A supper = by the Members Wrthe Ne the yet ork Chess Club to Paul Morphy, 
on Wednesday with grea‘ Mr. M. left New York for his 
ve city the “city the following dong his loss wil wile fet by all who have witnessed his 
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Tue FotLowir Lerrer Prom Cassivs M. CLAY, WRITTEN ON THE RECEIPT 
of one of Grover & Baker's Family Sewing Machines, is characteristic : 


Whitehall, Ky., September, 1857. 
Messrs. Grover & Baker 


Gents,—The Sewing Machine is received, and we put it at work at once. It 
is a beautiful thing, ont puts everybody into an excitement and good humour. 
Were la oe, 4 should insist upon Saints Grover and Baker having an eter- 
nal a ae commemoration of their good deeds for humanity. 

ith respect, I am yours, Cassivs M. Cay. 











HOLIDAYS ARE COMING. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S. 
GIFTS! GIFTS!! GIFTS!!! 

EVANS & CO.’S ORIGINAL BOOK GIFT SALE. 
Seo which will be given to Purchasers of Books at the 





sae ee Lever Gop Watcurs Suver Pexcus Gop Pens, dou- 
wuagaseeesoen S100 0 each ble ex. case (1 waseetoveces 5 each 
Patent ‘Anchor Gow Watcues (18 . 350" 
Lapis’ ite Was 3a 
Gow “ 
Suver Lerine Warenes........ 12 ba 20“ 
Lares Dovstis Case MisiaTors i a : “ 
fare or Cause Pine Axo Deore 18 20“ 
Lapues’ Neca Caatys (solid gold) 10 = * 
Gop, Stone, — ., 4 2 
Gop, Sto Lapies’ Gop Ruxcs. in“ 
Srops... 5 -” Gents’ Bosom Puss a. is” 
Garts’ G Lapies’ Gotp Kisson Puss..... 1 ” 
(arge) . “ | Sivan THiMBegs ............... oe 








5 
Bes.des . large and valuable assortment of miscellaneous articles Varying from $1 to 
One of the above articles will be given to the purchaser of each book at the time the book is 
wold 


fil. by forwarding us ac order for Books (with money enclosed), 5 4 pecelen om 
x BOOK AND GIFT with every Tex Booxs seut to one address by E: 


an Rn for books will be ponte s and pt eee filled. The Gifts, in mn eases, will 
eeccompany the book, with a written to the person sending us order. 


For particulars see CATALOGUE, cae we mail to any address upon applieation. 
ag The Bilis of all Banks not insolvent taken at par. 
N.B. Eastern and New York State Money preferred. 

D. W. EVA Address, 


le Ns, 
5 TON. EVANS & ©O., 
-. j 677 Broadway, Lafarge Hote! Building, New York. 


CHEAP LOOKING GLASSES. 
MANUFACTURER'S MAMMOTH SALE 





or 
SUPERB HOLIDAY GOODS, 
CONSISTING OF 
TEL, WALL OVAL GLASSES, CORNICES, BASES, TABLES, STANDS, 
—n aa MCKETS. EORERAT. PICTURE. & PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES, 
The west superbly ornamented and 








El of Gilt Goods 
Ever offered for sale in the United States. ; oe A wa, hip and ar- 
tate taste, it is sufficient to say that the above goods w: under the immediaie super- 


iutendence of Mr. HENRY KREPS, of the late firm orWa cL & KREPS, of this city. 
The pnblic would do weil to call and examine this collection at 
THE NEW YORK LOOKING GLASS AND ORNAMENTAL FRAME FACTORY, 
434 Broome Street, a few doors East of Broadway. 
N. B.—Glasses put up in every part of the city and Brooklyn, free of charge. 


THe Albion. 


NEW AND | ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, [ 

PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 

F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tailors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 

EING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 


those the formerly occupied, and better — ted for the a ay of their Merchandise, 
which, for ELEGANCE, VARIETY, and EXT Nr, is unequa 


led. 
This is ung veationably the LARGEST FIRST & {LASS OU SToM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, 
by steamers and sailing vess throughout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE- 


MEN’S DRESS, and will be found, upon inspection, for STYL&, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for BCONOMY im the United States. 














$600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 
N view of the financial panic and of tne fact that it may continue some weeks longer, hag } 
have concluded to close out our IMMENSE STOCK ata GREAT SACRIFICE, at on | 
It consisis of large assoriments of every description of FALL AND WIN TER G ARMENTS, | 
Manufactured with ares taste from eee either of our own im portations or Setting up, bum 
bering Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, Shirts, &c., nearly 100,000 GARMENTS 


ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 
FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 
Shirts, Robes, Shawls, &c., of our own Manufacture or Importation. 


This is the largest Stock of Fashionable and Seasonable Clothing and Furnishing Goods ever 
offered in the world, and at Lower Prices. 


We offer also a large stock of very Low Priced Clothing for Southera and Western Trade, 
which we will close ont to dealers at a heavy per centage UNDER CO! | 
MERCHANT TAILORING STOCK ! (CUSTOM DEPARTME Ni 1) AT THE SAME GREAT 
Sacrifice FOR CASH. Our Wholesale Rooms will be thrown open for the selection of all 

wanting single Garments or by the quantity. 


ee The Bills of all solvent Banks in this and surrounding States taken at par. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., 258, 259 and 260 Broadway, (Cor. Warren-St.) 


FINE CLOTHING AT RETAIL !! 
LARGEST WHOLESALE STORE IN THE UNITED STATES!!! | 
FINE GOODS! PARIS STYLES !! 
For the First Time Opened to the Public at Retall !!! 
HESE GOODS, MANUFACTURED WITH GREAT CARE EXPRESSLY FOR A | 
a Southern Market, will be found equal to the best Broadway Custom Work, and will be 
t 
Less than One Third Broadway “ Sacrifice” Prices. 


JAMES WILDE, JR. & CO., 
27 Park Prace, and 24 Moxgay StReer. 


FUR WAREHOUSE, 
NO. 44 MAIDEN LANE. 
Cc. G. GUNTHER & SONS 
ARE PREPARED 
IN THE FACE OF EXISTING CIRCUMSTANCES OF TRADE, 
to sell 
Tuem Very Exrenstve axp Varixrp 
S kof Ladies’ and other Manufactured Fars 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
And invite special attention to the same. 
The character of their house insures to customers a suflicieat guarantee that 
NO GOODS WHICH ARE NOT PROPERLY PREPARED AND MANUFACTURED 
Wu. ae Orrereo. 














BRUSSELS AND CHANTILLY LACES. 
MILLER & GRANT, 703 Broadway, 


Are offering the following articles for holiday gifts, at an immense reduction :-— 








Appolique Lace Seis from ° -% wo SW 

Point aL,’ Aiguille Lace cet 5. from. D to 
Honitm do ° —_ 
jack Thread Veils, from. eveceee * .-« £8. @ 
Embroidered Muslin Sets, at S worth 7 
5 worth 12 


» jo at. ° exsvasess 
And a large assortment of other goods at tmilar reduction. 


FOUNTAIN'S INDIA STORE. 
JAPANESE AND CHINESE Goons. 
Magazin Indien de F. dises du Japon et de la Chine, 
Pountain’s Endianischer Daven; Papanesische 
und Chin siche WWaacen. 

ALMACEN DE LA INDIA DE FOUNTAIN, GENEROS JAPON Y¥ CHINA. 
FOUNTAIN’S INDIA STORE, 

NO. 653 BROADWAY, 

8 FULED WITH 
RICH ORIENTAL SILKS, SHAWLS, CHINAWARE, CHESSYEN, LACQUERED 
BOXES, FANS, 

Aud thousands of other articles especially adapted for Holiday Presents, Also, 

AN ASSORTMENT OF AMERICAN AND INDIAN GOODS. 

Persons unacquainted with the above siyles of goods are requested to call and inspect 

them. 











COZZENS'S HOTEL, 
Corner of Broadway and Canal Street. 
Will be conducted by me hereafter, under my personal supervision and preprietorship. 
A TABLE D’HOTE 
AT 5 P.M. 
WILL BE ESTABLISHED IN A FEW DAYS, 
Similar to that of the American Hotel when kept by me. 
BOARD PER DAY, TWO DOLLARS. 
aa" The Restaurant will be coutioued as heretefore, at the usoal hours. 28 
WILLIAM B. COZZENS, 
New York, December 8 1857. 
THE LAFARGE HOUSE. 

The undersigned, having leased the above Hotel from the I4th inst., would respectfully in- 
form its former patrons and the public that his whole time will be devoted to the welfare of 
ius guests. Nothing in bis power shall be left undone to condace to their cemfort ; and he 
assures them that in all the appointments of the Hotel it shall be second to none in the 
United States. [is charges will be commensurate with the times. 





HENRY WHEELER. 





AND GLASSWARE 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES FOR CASH. 
JAMES M. SHAW, No. 70 Chatham Street, New York, 
Otters his Large Stock of Decorated and Plain 
CHINA DINING AND TEA SETS, VASES, GLASSWARE, 4c 
At such prices as purchasers cannot object to. The public are invited to examine his goods. 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 

RIN RS OF comenmes WAZER—--We are reliably in 
eer a ce natty nea a ea 
- is, are extensive oA. vu 
males, Sere orcas st Paraitgn there ae" ots Sreseoes 

— &e., whereas at Saratoga there Awe Ay 4- 
rc’; and the articles imposed tn ‘hia ma waneer os on the public are mostly artificial 
candy worthless, and often dangerous to persons eae the effect of Fm ond 
of them — — different trom that of the genuine ConGkess Waren, fre 
neing ng griping &c., sometimes resul) in serious permanent 


it ‘it 


eis. 
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PRICES REDUCED!!! 
MANY, BALDWIN & MAN 
49 JOHN STREET, CORNER OF DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFER aT LOW PRICES FOR CASH, 
The Largest Assortment of Building Hardware tn the U. 8. 
Consisting in part of 

WROUGHT AND CAST LOCKS OF EVERY DESC BIFTION, StL VER LELATED AND 

CELAL x B00 DS, STUBS AND SHEFFIELD Fu ES AN 

“Sed FIKLD STEEL WIRE AND MANDRILLS, 

al and Bra *s Till, Chest, Cu 
Chubb’s, 's, Braman 5 . phoard, Desk, 
3 STOCK OF BRITISH SHELY GOODS IS COMPLETE, CONSISTING or 
Hea: rable 2 ape jus aus Sizes 
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Fae 
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verugo, 

the Keentive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and 

renderi: tlle eaarce dasa in urable—the effect being in 

tr mh injurious effect coned ~ 
if 

ee en ny) “goat 
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Cark’s Patan, Sut, Bigese and Flaps, Clark’s to the compounds called Saratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not ve 
Iron asa Paes Sach io and Window Polleys, Pateat P ‘ash Cord, Coppe er and Iron on tee even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the 
Wire Sash Cord, Santee. a Pal ag ty Bouse Hiner landien, shops. That it is bie vo form Tex artificially, we bave the authority of the 
Wrought Iron , Round, and cher Bolts, Brass Bolts umphrey Davy, as follows :—"' It is impossible to recombine the in- 
Hinges al) aewree y locke and Picture Nails in endiess variety, Cabin-Door Hooks, gredicats 00 as to make an article quality, the effects of which will be the same as the 
Coat and Hat Cugpeard Seren and Catshes, Fasions Bell Levers On writing us, we ou list of prices, sizes and ; and by 
Sit since walite ce gepacerany Ras teat be and Brass mas Uabinet Locket all ordering = of the world. ~ LA yn sonatas Conenant War 
and Press a, iron Cabinet wor! e 
minds, ' oo waeat persons, and to examine the lettering of the cork brand. 


LACQUERED BRASS GOODS, MOUNTED IN PORCELAIN, 
IMPORTED DIRECT FROM BEST MANUFACTURERS. 


oe and Bell-Hangers’ Materials. 


kC and 
22 Sou Ein ees Bynes sie Hee! Chains, Dramond, ana 


CURTIs’3, 3 ty 4. doors west 
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> 
J 
al 
= 
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w 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Brest New York Oity. 
ROMA EXE BALSAM —Any accident 
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GREAT LIQUIDATION SALB 
OF BULPIN’S ENTIRE STOCK, 
AT %1 BROADWAY 
NEARLY A QUARTER OF A MILLION OF DOLLARS OF CLOAKS, SBAW 
LADIBS’ FANCY FURS, 
CLOTHS, 
VELVETR, 
SILKS, 
FRINGES AND TRIMMINGS, 
For Cash Ouly, at Prices Totally Regardless of Original Cost. 
DESCRIPTIVE PARTICULARS. 
1000 Gray ae Conka, of at ss cock. 
t $4 50. 


800 Superio: 
= ae “3 4 = 


ry Han 

ry Eecciioat lack. Clow ot ire: balare, 

800 Very Superior do ‘+e 

600 Superfine % - $2 

300 Black Lyons Vel mm oaks, - $25. 

a Ma cemerie , s ar $s. 
autifal end St . Seoita Sh. 

1099 Rxtra Su - “ees 


at 
Very Rich Pin Plush Borders, - 8. we 
00 Chenille at $8. 
Very Rich = at $10. 


The Fur Departmen 
and ane quotation of prions in this paricular brah is enles- 
ce it to say that the entire stock “ be redueed t tr 

THEIR ORIGINAL COST.” “0st wo thirda 
1000 Yards Black and Gray Cloaking Cloths. 

100 Cartons of Rich Trimmings and Galloons. 
10. A my pure Lace 
12 0. n troche pean 8. 
WO) Pieces Rich "black & 
2 do. Black Lyons Vabvet. 

THE WHOLESALE WAREROOMS UP-STAIRS will be exclusively set apart fer tue sale 
of MATERIAL BY THE YARD; so that Ladies desiring to coonmaie <n pandas * 
own materials and make up, or get made, their own cloaks, at a considerable saving. 

BULPIN’S MANTILLA EMPORIUM, 61 BROADWAY. 


RECEPTION. DRESSES FOR NEW YEAR'S. 


is replete with every novelty ; 
| lated to mislead, su 





A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Will sell, apart from their regular Stock, on MONDAY, Decemarn 141), 
A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF RICH SILKS, 
At $25 Dottans Per Daess, 
(Previous Price from $40 te $60.) 
And they will also add 
The Rich Velvet Flounced Robes, 
(Purchased at Auction last week) 
ATTHE SAME PRICE 
BROADWAY, CHAMBERS and RE ADE STREETS. 


IMPORTANT PUBLIC NOTICE. 
THE GREAT SALE AT RETAIL BY ASSIGNEES, at 
COLUMBIAN HALL, No. 281 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK, 
For the payment of contidentilal creditors, 
MUST POSITIVELY CLOSE ON SATURDAY, THE l6ra DAY OF JANUARY 
And to effect the said liquidation, the whole of the stock has been subjected to a further and 


Unparalleled Redaction tu Prices. 





And purchasers of 
Sux Dress Goons, 
Frenca anv Exciuisn Mearnors, 
Pamamarras, Auracas, 
Saxony Woor anv Corton axp Woow Praia, 
Piarw Portins, ALsont anp Ducats, 
CLoazs, Suawis, 
Biayxerts, Quiurs, Counrerranes, 
Linen Goons OF EVEKY DESCRIPTION, 
Lack anp Musirn Cortains asp Drarnnies, 
Hosiery, Gloves anv Exsroipenies, 
FLaryers anp Domestic Goops, 
Would save money and time by attending the sale without delay, as the whole concern will 
be positively sold out by the assignees, as the sald deed of assignment directs. 
CHARLES G. HOOK, 
One of the Assignees. 


AT RI RICHMOND'S, 
587 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 
ILL OFFER, ON MONDAY THE lin, some very One lots of Runbosiderign end tace 
ed tor the Holidays, as = per cent. Jess than war 

; of the same, by n place of $30; Emor: 

a Cn 8, Head-dresses, Pins and Ornaments for the Hair, Flow. 
Pp taste = 
™ journing Goods, Infante io’ Cape Rebes, &c. ; Honiton Lace Sets Pp, just ust balf 
price ; Round Lace Veils in real and imitation ‘from ‘2 up; Hajou's Bes Beet kid love, Tb cents 
per pair. 


ICHMOND" B 4 
R 8, “Soom ag fond 














IMMENSE SACRIFICE!!! 
CLOAKS! CLOAKS!! CLOAK SII! 
GEORGE BRODIE, 800 CANAL STREET, (OLD NO. 5). 

In order to run off his 
Stock of New Winter Cloaks, 

Has reduced them Firty Per Cent. 
BARGAINS! BARGAINS!!! BARGAINS!!! 


PAILURE.—WM. B. MACKENZIE, 
bo Getter NEW YORK CITY, PREVIOUSLY REPORTED, HA® ARRANGED 
with bis creditors, and a Independent, Oct. 15. 











THE ) TO CLOSE OUT HIB 
Fall and Winter ‘Btesk of Cloaks and Mantillas 
AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 40 PER CENT. BELOW ©OST PRICES. 
WM. B. MACKENZIE, i, Boonteeth House, 
» Kew York. 





A. T. STEWART & : CO, 
THE BEST SELECTED STOCK IN THE CITY 
or 
ARPETS, 
ws CURTAIN MATERIA 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS, ae 
, SarPaices Avarrep To Porciar Trape..0@ 
y, Ch ib Street and Reade Street. 


DECEMBER Grd, 1857. 
LAST ANNOUNCEMENT. 








BDWARD LAMBERT & CO. 
Respectfully announee that, in view of the 
APPROACHING HOLIDAYS, 
Their Retatl Establishment, No. 335 Broadway 
Will be 

KEPT OPEN UNTIL THE Sist OF DECEMBER NEXT, 

After which they will resume 
THEIR JOBBING AND IMPORTING BUSINESS 
Exclusively, at No. 55 Chambers St., 
as heretofore. 





Tus orrol ae, SOW 
FOR Tuts nowt ONLY, 


The Ladies of New York and Vicinity 
for the purchase of 
CHOICE AND DESIRABLE SILK AND FANCY GOODS 
at EBETAUL, 
AT LESS THAN WHOLESALE PRICES, 
WUL BE WITHDRAWN. 


Bajou Gloves, as Usual, No Mixed Lots: 
LADIES’ 75 Centss 
MISSES’ 62), Cents; 
GENTS’ 874, Cente per Pair 


sg@- P.8.—Particular attention is invited to this SPECIAL NOTICE, as (he Retail braneh 
of our Business will be discontinued after the Slst inst. 





inflame the byes, and lions.» There y the 
the most terribie afflictions that could al 3S aly mg pnd! 





A HATHAWAY. % J mre ton Rabon mst recelved an elegant lot 
« of Mint }- az, Bes dont Handkerchiefs, Point de Applique 


broidered sets Pull Sleeves, new style. Beautiful 
Halton sea “Prbrotiered 8k ~=-t = and Steel Serings do. — Ladies’ 
Head I elegant ot rieh mag 


wanting Head- Dresses for the Holidays will find them as above, witha 
assortment Fancy Geode, alse EA Gioven niece ne pie anh nae 


BYE. YOUR NOTE PAPER and En 
a eee ae ee & anges S 





t-y>> 1-4 8, 588 
ith the Coloured tial A the London st 


IMBREDE’S Wedding Cards and E lopes cannot surpassed 
GUIBREDE im elegance anu beauty oi "his. a be 
No. 588 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. 
L* EAVE pantan Rows Sor Card Plate at GIMBREDE’S, 588 B: 


roadway, Metro 
AL for 100 Cards or more; a Pocket Uard ase is given in. Gunbrede, 
Card cograving. 








nature of their em; fee are yo 
ant oot. — ~~ should “i ep withopt this Balsam It — 
and inflammation, a few applications derfect the 
inallayiog wr cold by A ~bB& > SANDs3, Druggists, 100 Fulton fang . how York. 
also by Druggists generally. 


EST, Fob and Chatelain pond at cost, for 
, | SOLID FINE GOLD VEST. street, ive doors west of Kroadw 


PKL NGS, C Gobi Spoons, Forks, &e: 
SOs aceows or eush m TSUN K CURTis'oy ed Bleecker wrton ave doors. west of 


. mh. metals, 
uliarly = age to this dreadful calamity nora, ope: —_ Lp be ~ 
oo as aang 











FFIC EN NOTICE.,—The ue for EUROPE, via Southampton and Bremen, 
nT 08 Seamer PORTH: _* will - ai this Office on SATURDAY, the 26th day 
, Bt 105g o'clock, A ISAAC °Y. FOWLER, Postmasier. 


posts OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, and South 





DRY GOODS AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 
AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 
TRACY, IRWIN & CO., Im reand Jobbers of Dry Goods, 
cbree brett a= (Opposite the Park,) Between Park Place and Barclay Sires, 

TLL OFFER THEIR LARGE A¥D EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 

FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 
DURING THE BALANCE OF THE 

AT UNHEARD OF LOW PRICES. 





THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES ARE SOLD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, aT 
OG 4 499 BROADWAY. 

P is and Gold Bracelets, Brooches, Card Cases, Shell Combs, Pearl aud Ivory Fans for 

Ladies. 


Dressing Cases, Travelling Bags, Cutlery, Brushes, Portmonnairs, Caves, Games for 
oto Deils, Games, Rocking Horses for Children, Imported and Sold at 








. Steamer STAK — WEST will elowe a4 his Once oa Ly tg the 2ist 
of December, at one o’e clock, P 1. V. FOWLER, Posumaser 


ROGERS’ BAZAAR, 499 Baosvway, near Bt Nicholas Hote! 
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Che Abion. 





December 19 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO.’S 
NEW LIST OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
HE HOME AFFECTIONS PORTRAYED BY THE PORTS, Selected and Edited by 
Dr. Charles Mackay. Llusirated with Ove Hundred Exquisite Engravings from orig 
nal designs by J. BE. Millais, R.A., John senate \, John Gilbert, William Harvey, Birket Fos- 
ter, &c., Engraved by the Brothers. Dalziel 
This volume is a treasury of intellectual and artistic wealth, and is worthy of the reputa- 
tion of ita compiler, and of the artists who have beeu the colleag ves of his labours.'’—Literary 


Price, Six Dollars, Cloth; Eight Dollars, Morocco Gilt or Antique. 
THE PORTS OF THE NINETRENTH CENTURY. Selected and Edited by the Rev 
ert Aris Wilimott. With sae hundred lilustrations by Everett Millais, A.R.A., John 
Tenniel, F. R. Pickeragill, A R.A. John Giiert, Birket Foster, aod William Harvey. Eo 
graved most elaborately by the Brothers Dalzie 
“* The Poets of the Nineteenth Centur ia jadiclously genet, beautifully illustrated, splen- 
i ata sory small p We never sawa 
prettier book than this to lay on ® drawing-room table. im 
ht Dollars, orcs Gilt or ‘Antique. 
RHYMES AND ROUNDELAYES In Praise or 4 Coontay Lire. With [lustrations from 
orig! designs oy Birket Foster, George Dodg-on, Harrison Weir, —_ Cc. 
“it np — bad "be = omsible to consepve & hepp er arrangement, and rare! wasely, indeed, 
have the of pe mand peneil been so suspiciously combined. The book is redolent of 
country life, Bent in ran over the richly y illustrated pages, the mind speeds off the hill- 
wide and the shady rot, and imaginatioa revels in all the rich and rare delights of English 


THE LOWER RUINE, From Rorrenpam to Mavenz. oe Picturesque Scenery and 
Associations, I}ustrated by Kirket Foster, ana Described by Henry Mayhew. i 
Line Engravings, executed in the highest style of art, from Birket Foster's drawings. Im- 


perial Octavo. 
“ Here wi have been hanging delighted over | ‘The Rhine and its Picturesque Scenery,’ as 
illustrated by Mr. Birket Foster and described by Mr. Henry Mayhew, just as if it were an 
wo stream, me history and legends wwe afresh contribuiioa to romantic | 
ug book.''— Atheneum. 


Price, Five Dollars, a hothe Gilt. 
THE MINSTREL. By James Beattie. With Thirty-four Beautiful Illustrations by Birket 
Foster. Price, Cloth Gill, $175; morocco, $3. 
GBBTRU DS | oF. WYOMING. By Thos Campbell. With Thirty. % Til ustrations from 
t Foster, Thomas BK. Dalziel, Harrison Weir, Thomas B. Macquoid, and Wm. 
Harvey. "hon cloth gilt, $175; morocco, $3. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY IL LLUSTRATRD EDITION OF 
THE BRITISH POETS. 
Handennely bound in moroces, antique or gut. Evte $2 aad vol. In Cloth $1 per vol. ; do. 
gilt alges $2 25 pei 
SPENSER'S FAIRIE an ote BEATTIE AND WEST. 
CHAUCER'S CANTER cay Taues. GOL DsMitn, JOUNSON, SHENSTONE 
KIRKE WHITE. By south ey AND 8MOLL 
8OU co. JOAN OF AKC, and Minor HERBERT. ie 
» A. Wilim 


Poe: 
DRYDENS PORTICAL WORKS GRA ¥. Pr VELL WARTON anoGREEN, 
POPE'S PORTICAL WORKS. Edited by Ca with Lives, by ‘Wilm 


rey. COWPER, with Noves a ‘Life by Wilmott. 
MILTON'S PORTICAL WORKS. RKENSIDE AND DYER. Edited by Wilmott. 


am. above edition of the BRITISH POETS will be found the caeagem of any in the market. 
iustrations are of the first character, from origins! —— m4 eminent artists. 

be be had on applicadion at No. 18 beekmaa 

" B. BALDWIN, Agent. 


THE — HOLIDAY BOOKS! 
The Pepenaieie Books most in demand the present holiday season will undoubtedly be those 
ard and curable character. The attention of book buyers is iaviied to 
DERBY & JACKSON'S 
ELEGANT LIBRAKY BOITIONS OF 
The Standard British 
Price per Volume—in Cloth, $1 25; epg’ J Sheep, a BO; ‘Halt Calf Antique, or Extra Gilt, 
= 25; full Tree Calf, $3. 


with Life ——A numerous Notes, 









oy ys mes are now ready, as follows 
THE WORKS or JOskrt ADUISON, 6 = om 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 4 vols. mo. 
seg a HENRY FIELDING, ‘auen 12mo. 
“ bed TOBLAS SMOLLETT. 6 vols. i2mo. 
o te LAURENCE STERNE. vols. 








1 vol. 12mo. 


niform with the “ British Classes.” 
MARRYATT'S novmé. In 8 volumea, 
Prive per volume, Cloth, $1; Library Sheep, $1 25; Half Calf, Gilt or Antique, 82. 


New Lib: Classics. 
Printed from new and bewuifl ae He Bhi . a vevumes now ready. Price per 
‘al gilt, 8 
RUNYAN? PILORIWS PROURENS. iano.” 
Baxter's bai RISE AND PROO NaS. i2mo. 
A NTw’ BR 12mo. 
AYLOM’S HOLY LIVING. 


), Mandard Deyrale B ovelists. 
Price per volume, Cl Lj aseaey sheep, Halt Cal Calf Aatiqas, or Git Extra, $2. 
volumes now ready, as follow 


THE WORKS OF JANE. aUaTEN: 4 vols. 12mo. 
ANNAH MORE. 2 vols. 12mo. 
be bo ANE PORTER. 2 vols. a 
* samere CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 3 vos, timo. 
ve 
wise BURNEY 's Ayah. 12moe. 
MADAME DB STARL'S CORINNE, 1 vol. 12mo. 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
jo. 119 Nassau Street, New York, 
Any of the preceding cent oy mail, post pald, on receipt of price. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
AT THE CHURCH BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
762 Broadway, New York. 
CUARLIS HOPK, A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY COUSIN ALICE. 
BUNDAY AT OATLANDS. 
WY COUSIN ALICE. 
LIVES OF THE BISHOPS. 
(White, Griswold, Chase, Seabury, Hobart, Moore, Dehon, and Gadaden.) 
BY REY. J. §. NORTON. 








THE LITTLE HOUSEKREPER, 
By the Author of “Timid Lucy.” 
THE SCHUOLMATES. 

By a 8. School Teacher 


EDWARD HOWARD 
By M. K. J. 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT, 
(Adapted to the Times.) 
ROCKETRO'S STORIES ON THE LAST SIX COMMANDMENTS, 
FOR BOYS, 
In six volames, 1%mo. 





A great variety of BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, JUVENILE BOOKS, 
PICTURE CARDS, and all the 
New Wooks of the Season. 
F. D. HARRIMAN, Agent, 
Protestant Rplscopal ®uaday Seboo! Union 
and Church Book Bociety, 
702 Broadway, New York. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YBAR 1858. 


D. APPLETON & ©0., 346 and 945 Broadway, New York, 
nave wow — THE FOLLOWING SPLENDID VOLUMES. 


ORLD NOTED WOM sf De, Sypee of Vertiontes Wemaniy Aliriputeset at Lande a0f 














“ Ot ‘. ACC ve rea ¢ ba ie fitustrated wun Seventeen Keel 
Plate ip tea Ove vole Large Octavo. Mound in antique 
Aas wen enue te ee a 1 ian an. ae Collected 
Breas Pen, . es wrt a snaray ved in the heat style of art, 

ams Baxve, 4 ¥. RK. Pickers 


artinta, by Lawrence. 
aeque, ae oe Aan hra arn or ita, antique 


fend Fane 1 Winker Pomcr oor a hers I ae we by " 


Hen antl ‘oh 1 70, morneen, 
‘ i)  sslastreld ta the style of" Grey's Mo 


mnt DANE THA Bay ART weet and reviaed vioed edition, wish vad edi 
ee as stinagscstainn nis Reveludlon ts 


Hiuatrated with @ Bagray! cing, consiating of 


re tne as 
epee bal east ame Minall Quarto 9%. Aa exquiaiic vo 


WINBS. 


MANZANILLA SHERRY. 
HIS Wine is of a delicate pale straw coiour, and is found to possess a striking resem- 
blance to the bitter flavour of the flowers of the cam: —_ LY is very light . body, 
eminently free from acidity, stomachie and appetizing. n the 
qualides, and as a standard or drink, tt has few superiors. 





AINT PERAY MOUSSEUX 
This Wine is one of the best Pee of the Rhone, and ts characterized by its delicacy and 
sprightliness, and @ flavour that partakes of the odour of the — roe raspberry. iis an 
excellent fight dinner Wine, ~~ preferred by many to Champag: 

S$8'8 RAST INDIA PALE n¥ 
The delight and solace of the Teaion subaltern in bis feming bungalow, the worthy rival of 
brandy pawoee ; the drink without whieh no téifis can be —. no pees by dawok pos 
sible; the favonrite driok of lerd and bagman, duchess and n the m admired tonic 


for ovale sand persons of weak interiors. 
orted aad for aale by THOMAS MeWULLEN, 44 Beaver street, N.Y. 





N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
orrgas ~ ay AT WHOLESALE AND RETaiL 
FINE OLD BSAnDine AND fF 
HEREY. MADEIRA anes A be 


PAGE. “CLARET AND HOCK. 
_vaRi0us BR ANDS, and of best qualities. 





HILGER & CO. 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FoR 


MPSERS. CRUSE & ha FRERES, BORDEAUX; y MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 
ese ON. THE-RUIN 


| assortmen* of their 
BORDEAUX. AND Rienisn WINES 


we ¥.B.—Orders for direct aM... .. mapeende cs: oie. and on liberal terms. 


AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO., 
AVE APPOINTED i THEIR sen FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 
This pure WINE is made from GRAPES of a surenton quatity, grown ia Missouri, 
and is believed to be o fats $ £3 not coperics to the best Imported | Cham er: 
Quaris end Pints of the * — KLING CATAWBA,” and of the “ CAB ” in cases, 


fo aan aslo a0 RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 88 Exchange Place. 
REMOVAL. 
B. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUNKER & Oo. 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, 
Has REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 


THOMAS HOPE & C 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF a PLACER, 
Opposite the Hudson And at 


River Railroad 
YONKERS, 
opporite the Ruilroad 











ava COMNTARTLY ON HAND, AND ba ng Hat toy SAB EVERY DESCRIPTION 


see Goneastes, © inel Waid. nes, all the most roved 
brands of champagne, reding theit own i MAX SUTAINE. at the dierent varieties oP C Claret 
and Hoel 


Fre Ties Finest as Desertptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
au the different kinds of Pickles, Sances, Conenpe, Mustard, Sweet O11, Sardines, Ac. 

A of Provisions, including their Celebrated Buauixeton Hams, West- 
phaite Hams, Beef Tongues, 


GOSHEN BUTTER Neoclved freah every from at ee ge Dairies. Al! of 
which they deliver tree of charge to al para of bob © places, and all the neigh- 
bouring country adjacent thereio 


J. J. DRUMMOND & Co., 
GROCERS, 





CORNER OF CANAL AND Meet STREETS, NEW YORK, 
AVE constantly on hand a Larre and Well. Assorted Stock of Groceries, Wines, Teas, and 
‘eens wl which can be found Tilton & Co.'s and 8. Clark & Sons’ Celebraied City 
Cured Hams, Heidsieck and other ( d Brands of Ch Brandies. Wines, Cov 
dials, Beaten’ and aaa gt Ales I y Porter. Preserves and Pickles in great v 


Gilloux Sardines, Oli Wolfe’s Schnapps, and W. 8. C. Club House Gi 
{8 wood or glass. saabetts m 








- FANANCIAL. 


DUNCAN SHERMAN Aa 00s Jone et. } 
We bog t announce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of 
A. N. LEWIS & THEODORE STOUT, 
For the transacting of a 
GENERAL BANEING BUSINESS. 


meteting Go of FOREIGN Aue DOMESTIC EXCHANGE, MERCANTILE PA- 
Pie —— aes b eng ond & STOCKS, BON ae. 


ry 4 CAN SHERMAN &CO., from the commencement of 
eee unt ihe proweet ae WHOM WE TAKE PLEASURE LN REFERRING, afords us 
pm Pn usiness wi 
Parigular susttion. iprersate Grtze YaST Pena ant mateo STOCKD ont | MSE 
BON DS and FOREIGN pepe GK. 
Collections made = Se a ee 
Jewenest slcowsp ox Derosits. Li 
fitopoRe STOUT. 
{u ad@ition to the above reference, we present, by permission, the following : 
. T. Sourren, Beq., Bvezptant of the Banks of hp Regubiie, 
amEs Barnes, Keq. ts’ Exchange Bank. 
Wane B Astor, Raq., New York. 
Hon, Wa. Kent, 


Rnastus CoRNina, Alban 
Cuas. H. Fususe, = ‘Philadelphia. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 


NO. 6 RUB DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GE iis Larrea or cqeort FOR MERCANTILE F evnroens. ALSO, CIRCULAR 
all the principal towns Ges of 








CREDIT 
BOLLA ND, mys L, GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA 
IRELAND, SPAIN, ones ITALY, WEDEX 
TURNS. CONSTANTINOPLE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, 
iT 4 JERUSALEM, &eo. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Weall-street. 
— ON PARIS, and STERLING BILLS at short, or @ days’ sight, for sale in sums to 





LLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
TLLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
bes branches ur > a et rn i RM collected 


tre of ay charte 

Wea payat pon) my) So dees of bo alten 

Drafts ene ia granted, bills purchased and collected on jand, Ireland, Scotland, 
ae euch Provinee in Herth Ammarien 


ictiany a } No. 20 William Street, New York. 





WELLS, FARGO & Cv., 
M. ¥. & CALIFORNIA & EXCHANGE Co, 


* 
ISPATOH AN PRESS TO po CALIPORN, OREGON Ane THE SANDWICH IS- 
LANDS, b ibe Mail dreamers of the oth und Suh of 

Kxchange on ad Calidornin, Oregen, and the tandwieh lelands for sale ei all times. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
ineue Bawa oF Caamiaston Bills on the 
ed BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


meme of oes Fer Se at ewe, sete nesabis chang of the Beats ta Bnenase, tao 


SWIFT, RANGOON — co., 
BANKERS, 31 
D* Won cone BANK OF one vafuna tres muAKR InRMrTaxces to TO ENGLAND 





——————— —— 


INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 
Invented and Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
DURING THE stioRT PERIOD hha THRY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAYR 


80 mat 9 Seeerte wi 
aaies have increased i 1,500 ranges pt ae — wy ri Pt construeted 


aud mechanical | lowun 
ve riety eee Siri a veer ea he tow 

(Successor to the business ofJ. i Mott,) Ni ‘ater Street, N. Y. 
NEEDLES, FISH HOO: ices te 
uF Undersigned Lee apy the FIRST PREMIUM for the above 


ly on hand a large and well-assoried Steck of RODS, RO! att 
Base, TROUT FLIES, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able Seas aee the most libe- 


Sariente dealing in the above Fae ashy os oy 
their purchases. 


= OMAS H BATE, ents 

ny AS H BATE, 35 Maid 

N. B—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER” -wyty tA ON 
Trolling ever invented. 








ermen to be the best Batt for 





& J. C. CONROY, 65 S Putsen, S6 reet, New York, Manufacturers 
age ty dee ~ ae, aes, ena ane i = article to suit the 
amate dealer. . nine Si! ver, ystal Palace medals w warded 
J. 4&J3.C. C. for the best articles above ~ Po ke, saosin ” 


The trade supplied at moderate and on liberal te: ykes, Seines, kinds 
Nets and Netting, God Linen ond od Hieekn, of a kinda ” wee “a 
HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE AT 
No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, 

ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 








GREAT AND CEMENTS 
PER CENT. DISCOUNT IN FIRST-CLASS ENGRAVIN WILL BE MADE UM? 
25 til further notice, on all Casn Purcnases or Looxine-G: a. ease Ame 
Guavinos, Art Mateniits, &c., whieh will be sold, i of the deduction at the Low 
est Market Prices, aud the privilege of aseoting said deduction from an immense stock and 
& great variety of ine engravings, given to each Pe urchaser. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 383 Breadway 








BRAND PURIFY THE BLOOD. 
7° a cuss | US WHEN WE ARE SICK, THE MEDICINE WE USE MUST PURIFY 
. Consumption would never lake away our ones P 
Gendnate This had been sufficienily repeated during the attacks of Influenza, Colds and 
Conghe. Because the tubercies are a deposit from the blood which > eee Pilis sarel 
remove. Cancer, Canker, and all eruptions ot =) skin, are from the impurities of the bi 
which would be Faye prevented if Brandreth’s Pills were used in full, partiying Gomes, 
when our health ts first broken by Colds. ietrmatie. matoas Afeetions, 

eadaches and everese of my ki 





sentery, or 
causes. os ferent a 
of the body, are all the erquence of ore vetaines | in the blood pm ba a yt 
Gesigued._ BRANDRETH S PILLS fm ay used—even in a aes dose of three, four or 
five—often suffice to produce a permanent cure, the impurides brought away are the best 
cuiteuen of the great sanitary qualities of these Pills, Old Poet besterinun 
and his advance will be easy by the use of the Pilis, whieh seem to aid the vital powers, 
seems designed by nature as the natural medicine of man. 
—we office, No. 43 Brandreth Building, Canal Street. 25 cents a box, with full diree 





CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 
= ILLINOIS cenrn es, RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
bout 1,500,000 Acres of Choice F Lands in Tracts of #0 Acres and upwards, on 
tends ware quemied eg the Government to aid {r the constrnetion of this 
are among U eat and most fertile in the world. They omant from North orth 
West, insces = middle of the State, to the extreme South, and include every variety of ell- 
mate and productions found between those parallels of latitude. portion 
chiely prairie, interspersed with fine groves, aud in the middle and Southern timber 
PI nates, 


sections 
redomi alternating with beautiful prairies and nings.—The climate is more heal 
mild and equable, than any other part of the country—the air 
sireams 


i 


at same rate per 

abo which can be procured for liitle more than the ex; —The 

fertility of these lan: ‘Tends, Which are p Ulnck toh mmeekd from tire to ve tek anon, “ney, and genuly 

rolling, —their DF Bag ety mg Lm yy travel 
est, 
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are executed b rustees ted by the State, and in =p 6 © title is vested, to 
gercmeemen, ct i ome absolute Ulles in Fee Simple, free aud clear of every im 


“THE PR PRICKS KRE Phos $6 TO $30; INTEREST ONLY 3 PER CEN 

it. will be deducted rom the credit price f for Cash. Those who purch: 
five aves payable 28,46 and 6 years after date, and are ailed to improve enssea® 
annaally for at 


i 
i 
} 





either persouali ti ether, | fa 
JOHN’ WILSON, Land Commismoner of the illinois Cencral R. R. Co. 





D. WALWORTH, At 





and C n 
" ae MoT irons, miss. 


Pete es xe ANGE. ated, fie Urieane eae Ssntoal Dunes in te Courteat 


‘les, @le., ete., 
pau Ny runves. 





i? 


Mate, AT aT | ne nell PRICE at WATERS’, fie. £32, Broadway — 
Pianos tk, ered 
and aledoens to Som ante cad rent atoms — 


NGLISH HAMS ANDB 
Pickles od faunen, 38 4 nna Coy Ale, 
rt a mons, 36 0. botle. Bass’s East 
p bm ag ro A et Barclay & Perkins’ Porter 








ristartopnegihabore Rom clang nn, Capea ar nd 
rom lo4. e 
rem AT  pooleh Kippered Salmon, Speldrens 





Vy yay peaain oF. CANA Bond, wat diapers oe ot 
DELLUG 
Manufacturers of the osumeniate rep consti ey LIXIR OF GARGS, 
oss Thread way, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 
Hoetowars Pt PILLS are admitted to be the greatest aiterative 
paiuless. and th the faciilty with which they regeine. ee ‘inorder stomach te as 


restore the «nimal duids to a healthy, life: sustaining condition, tom tammnaperanty ta 
advanee of all other interna! re — ae ” 


Soild at the mancfactory, No. & Maiden Lane, N. » b 1 
aaa 7 ¢, New York, and by all druggists, at 25¢., @e., 


ONTAINE’S CREAM OF wD FLOWERS.—A few 
of this popular article will render the teeth aa white as alabaster, 


skin, remove tan and freckles, and im a 1] that dispenses with the use 
of all perfumes or etracts. For waa fan mpemare wil Gnd & cuperter 
to all apirite or lotions. eg bee for 
Bold by all Deuggisis and F. Tha 
F. G. FONTAINE & CO., 305 and 589 Broadway, New York. 
LCS Salua Prepaed sole and feo ents best, and, seas eat food for Infants 
puilve &¢ yeodway. asd 
. d 250 Fourth Avenue. 


THE CANADA LIFE aaa COMPANY. 
CHIRF OF FICK, HAMILTON, ©. W. 























Subscribed 
coup. Ancee URANTED ON THE ORDINA 7 
ASS oan uagnre t RY Pi AN FOR THE WHOLS CP tara, 
one half of the Premium for the 








t. Assurances on Jotnt Lives. Annutien Immediate, deferred arvivorship. 
pape fg pet = to $000. 
Atma! eat othe ie affair the iy | and annual Maen of The Accume- 
lated Assurance Fund bears a full pee ene Caran, 
fateh cea ata ot 
asvured parties who may or to discontinue pa: 
exchange their of amounts 

SPROIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF S100. 

on ure. WALF CARDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANOR. 





soot the Weak 





—— BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 609 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 

Jeane Crodite for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
REMITTANCES TO ‘IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
serern.F 

mere Ont B14 On 


Te sume from #1 RH AUREL a Ireland. 
Address  davaen BROTHERS DANKRRS, 








JOSEPH C. LAWRENCE, 
No“nyY ruaLioc AND « Nea 2 TAKE cae STIS. eres. 
alma and A Baica, 








- MF pre of the ' Collection of 


"YY IN tik th) oe. Ay Idamea, Arania, New York. preserene Vermont. i 
yaphy. wewuially ished. Bis vebuanes, ball ) Wionsia ooaee North Carott 
‘ Moroeve, crs , ent . onl om 
pags stain C—O es 
hoe Weel ings of the Famous Collection of Louwlese. . Viortda: 
ye A pew editing, o rkanans. soe. sie Taland, Maryland 
; Mieel Plave ravings of the Grand Collection Inneaola “om Alabama. 
volume 0. Obie. Minow. 





Orrin, 6T Ware Or; a Howann Horm, Com. Matnan Lawa anv Raospway, 





ee 


Odes, Residence, or at the Dwellings of the pares, 
way parted he enor vetlty: 3 = 














Cher eR 





-|t With Profi. | Wins Prot, | [Alt Premium 
| | 8 | | te | 
EkEsi 


Michian gah Oya iad os te Dake sg estat Ryu ln 


THE LIVERPOOL & NDW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 
ATRAMSIIP CO.'S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON BORKW STRAMSITIPS 


Qev os Qpirmons. pay | ty Ng Bei | esa a Sais 


ee OF @LRer Vessels are intended to sal! as fol 
Giz ot Balimere Weapon, Ren 4 Rahgareg ne eg. | 
ae nd each alieraaie Wedaveday, . nb ahaattatplshaieee 


paeen or Gas) mf Aaceaes 498 Pom hn mee fo epee Te 
vlna r 
ridin si Piast idan pe at 


obec igh nie haan ta eda 
comfort and accommada'ton 
“aetna i Persia fees 


Whole Prem | At death | At 
rem'r of life iP estier fear 








etss 
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FOS SMORe Snes he pee rea re 


and 
wu. Toure, W. YOUNG & 
O 4 anann, . OFPICR, NO. 8 BRRKMAN BT. 








